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A  HOUSING  PROGRAM  FOR  LINCOLN  SQUARE 


SUMMARY 


Over  the  past  twenty  years  the  continuing  redevelopment  of  the  Lincoln 
Square  area  has  caused  a  massive  displacement  of  residents.  Thousands 
of  families  have  been  moved  out,  and  thousands  more  face  displacement 
as  a  result  of  rapid  new  development.    The  families  most  threatened  are 
those  least  able  to  respond,  the  elderly  and  those  with  lower  incomes. 

The  high  cost  and  short  supply  of  housing  in  New  York  make  this  a  problem 
of  special  urgency  in  Lincoln  Square.  Accordingly,  the  Lincoln  Square 
Community  Council  and  City  Planning  Commission  set  as  a  major  objective 
the  preservation  —  or  construction  —  of  a  stock  of  housing  that  would 
serve  its  economically,  racially  and  ethnically  varied  population. 

This  section  spells  out  the  housing  issues  and  outlines  a  housing  action 
program  for  the  Community  Council  and  the  City. 

The  group  most  severely  affected  by  continuing  redevelopment  is  the  elderly 
population,  which  now  numbers  18,000.   Half  of  this  group  is  poor  and 
lives  in  hotels  and  rooming  houses  that  are  easy  targets  for  demolition  or 
renovation  into  higher  rent  units.   A  second  group  in  danger  of  displacement 
is  the  residents  of  Phipps  Houses  on  West  63rd  and  64th  Streets.   A  third 
group  is  the  low  income  families  living  along  Columbus  Avenue  between 
65th  and  72nd  Streets. 

The  housing  program  developed  to  protect  these  people  includes  the  action 
outlined  below: 

1.    The  first,  small  step  has  already  been  taken.   Several  blocks  of 
brownstones  have  been  rezoned  to  prevent  their  replacement 
by  new  larger  structures,  which  would  serve  only  higher  income 
families . 
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In  the  immediate  future  the  following  actions  are  needed: 

a.  Preservation  of  Phipps  Houses  for  its  present  tenants; 
the  most  promising  technique  would  be  a  limited  re- 
habilitation program  under  either  the  present  owners 
or  a  tenants 1  cooperative . 

b.  Leasing  of  hotel  rooms  in  the  area  by  the  New  York  City 
Housing  Authority  for  occupancy  by  low  income  elderly 
persons . 

c.  Acquisition  of  selected  hotels  by  the  Housing  Authority 
and  renovation  for  occupancy  by  the  elderly .   One  such 
acquisition  has  already  been  approved  by  the  Board  of 
Estimate . 

d.  Securing  commitments  from  appropriate  City  agencies 
ultimately  to  use  public-owned  sites  in  Lincoln  Square 
for  moderate -income  housing. 

e.  Making  formal  requests  of  several  private  institutions 

to  include  moderate -income  housing  in  the  new  buildings 
they  plan  to  construct  in  and  near  the  area . 

f .  Beginning  discussions  with  a  variety  of  private  institu- 
tions regarding  their  potential  future  sponsorship  of 
moderate -income  housing  and/or  facilities  for  a  variety 
of  needed  social  services;  the  discussions  should  con- 
clude with  formal  requests  and  agreements . 

In  the  long-range  future,  the  most  significant  opportunity  for 
new  housing  will  be  development  of  the  Penn  Central  air  rights 
from  59th  to  72nd  Streets.   The  community  must  participate  in 
planning  this  area  to  ensure  inclusion  of  housing  for  the  elderly 
and  for  low  and  moderate-income  families . 


THE  HOUSING  PROBLEM 


Since  19  57  when  the  first  steps  were  taken  to  begin  the  Lincoln  Square 
Urban  Renewal  Project,  almost  a  quarter  of  the  land  in  the  66  block  area 
has  been  cleared  or  redeveloped  and  a  substantial  amount  of  residential 
demolition  and  new  construction  has  occurred. 

The  changes  triggered  by  that  Urban  Renewal  Project  are  continuing .  The 
next  few  years  will  see  new  office  buildings  rising  around  Lincoln  Center, 
conversion  and  demolition  of  several  of  the  area's  many  hotels,  and  con- 
tinued reduction  of  housing  available  to  Lincoln  Square's  remaining  low  and 
middle  income  residents  . 

Both  the  number  of  people  and  the  kinds  of  people  living  in  Lincoln  Square 
have  changed  dramatically  since  the  1950's.   In  1950,  69,300  people  lived 
in  the  area  bounded  by  58th  and  72nd  Streets,  Central  Park  and  the  Hudson 
River.   In  I960,  after  demolition  on  the  Renewal  Project  site  but  before  new 
construction,  the  total  had  dropped  to  51,200.     By  1968,  with  substantial 
completion  of  the  Project,  the  population  had  increased  again  to  an  estima- 
ted total  of  61,000.     Thus  there  are  now  about  8,000  fewer  residents  in 
the  community  than  in  1950. 

The  average  income  and  average  age  of  Lincoln  Square  residents  are  higher 
today  than  before  the  Renewal  Project.   The  17 , 000  persons  displaced  by  the 
Project  were  almost  all  from  low  income  families.   The  11  ,000  persons  who 
have  come  in  to  the  urban  renewal  area  since  1960  are  almost  all  from  upper 
income  families  —  the  residents  of  4,300  units  in  Lincoln  Towers  and  Lin-  ' 
coin  House . 

A  similar  change  has  taken  place  outside  the  Project  area .    Several  thou- 
sands of  poor  people  have  been  displaced  by  institutional  expansion,  apart- 
ment and  office  construction,  and  brownstone  conversion.  And  about 
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6,000  upper  income  residents  have  moved  into  new  luxury  apartment  build- 
ings like  the  Dorchester  and  Park  Ten. 


The  percentage  of  elderly  people  in  the  area  is  very  high.   Persons  over  60 
years  of  age  now  make  up  30%  of  Lincoln  Square's  population.   By  compari- 
son, persons  over  60  constitute  only  18.5%  of  Manhattan's  and  16%  of  New 
York  City's  total  population. 

There  still  remains  a  diversity  of  people  in  Lincoln  Square  —  a  mixture  of 
income  levels,  racial  groups  and  age  groups  as  shown  in  Table  H-l.  But 
the  continuing  displacement  of  the  poor,  of  all  ages  and  colors,  and  an 
ever-increasing  proportion  of  well-to-do  is  a  clearly  evident  trend.  The 
objective  of  the  Lincoln  Square  Community  Council  is  to  check  this  displace- 
ment of  residents  and  to  maintain  the  diversity. 

TABLE  H-l .      POPULATION  CHARACTERISTICS 

Total               Elderly      Low-Income  (below 
Population  (over  60)     NYC  median)*   Non-White 

1950  Census  69,360  16.6%  52%  5.7% 

1960  Census  51,250  26.5%  62%  8.5% 

19  68  Estimate       61,000  29.5%  47%  6.5% 

*  NYC  median  household  income  reported  by  Census  was  $3,073  in  1950; 
$5,103  in  19  60;  and  it  is  estimated  to  be  over  $6,000  in  1968. 

Source:  U.S.  Census,  and  Hart-Krivatsy-Stubee  Survey,  1968. 

The  characteristics  of  housing  in  the  area  are  changing  along  with  the  popu- 
lation. The  estimates  in  Table  H-2  are  based  on  the  known  types  of  housing 
in  the  area  in  1960  and  on  construction  trends  since  then. 
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TABLE  H  - 2  .     HOU SING  CHARACTERISTICS 


Type 


1960 


1968 


Luxury  Rent 
Moderate  Rent 
Hotel  Rooms 
Rooming  Houses 


Totals 


6,000 
11,000 
9,000 
3,200 
29,200 


13,200 
10,300 
9,500 
2,900 
35,900 


Source:    Department  of  Buildings  Master  List,  and  Hart-Krivatsy-Stubee 
Survey,  19  68 

Much  of  the  area  was  slum  housing  when  the  Urban  Renewal  Project  was 
begun  and  "slum  clearance"  was  the  rationale  for  the  Project.   Now  compar- 
atively little  of  the  housing  is  in  poor  condition,  although  many  of  the  room- 
ing houses  and  older  apartment  hotels  are  deteriorating.   We  estimate  that 
5,300  units,  or  15%  of  the  total  units  in  Lincoln  Square,  are  now  in  deteri- 
orating condition. 

The  Affluent 

The  boom  in  luxury  apartment  construction  is  accelerating  because  Lincoln 
Square  is  an  excellent  place  to  live .   Residents  are  within  walking  distance 
of  many  midtown  office  jobs,  Central  Park  and  the  Hudson  River.   There  are 
two  subway  lines  with  unused  capacity,  and  the  area  is  well  served  by  buses . 
Many  consider  the  proximity  of  Lincoln  Center  and  the  Broadway  theatre  dis- 
trict a  significant  advantage . 

Construction  of  new,  upper  income  dwelling  units  in  this  area  began 
with  the  4,300  units  of  the  Renewal  Project.   Completion  of  the  Project, 
which  included  Lincoln  Center,  and  a  new  campus  for  Fordham  as  well  as 
the  new  apartments,  created  a  situation  that  proved  attractive  to  private 
apartment  developers  .   They  have  built  about  2,200  more  units  nearby  since 
1960,  and  another  1,700  units  are  in  various  stages  of  planning.  Altogether, 
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almost  half  of  the  estimated  13,200  upper-income  apartments  in  Lincoln 
Square  have  been  built  in  the  last  eight  years . 


TABLE  H-3 .    UPPER  INCOME  APARTMENTS  IN  LINCOLN  SQUARE 
New  or  Planned  as  of  January  1970 

No.  of 
Apts . 

RECENT  PRIVATE  BUILDINGS  OUTSIDE  RENEWAL  PROJECT: 


The  Dorchester,  Broadway/6 8th  St.  684 

80  Central  Park  West,  68th  St.  175 

Lincoln  Terrace,  66th  St.  400 

Park  Ten,  66th  St.  282 

The  Mayfair,  72nd  St.  500 

Presidential  Towers,  70th  St.  185 

2,226 

RECENT  CONSTRUCTION  WITHIN  URBAN  RENEWAL  PROJECT: 

Lincoln  House  (Former  Princess  Gardens)  420 
Lincoln  Towers  3,859 

4,279 

PLANNED,  PROPOSED  OR  UNDER  CONSTRUCTION: 

Greenfield  Building,  Columbus  Ave. /63rd  St.  160 
Lincoln  Plaza,  Broadway/6 4th  St.  700 
Sherman  Towers,  Broadway/7 0th  St.  380 

1,240 

CONVERSIONS,  RECENT,  UNDERWAY  AND  PLANNED: 

Congress  Hotel  80 
Lincoln  View  Hotel  (and  Two  Adjacent  Buildings) , 

Broadway/68th  St.  9  6 

Westover  Hotel,  72nd  St.  250 

Woodrow  Hotel,  64th  St.   67 

493 

TOTALS 

Recent  Private  Buildings  outside  Renewal  Project  2,226 

Recent  Construction  within  Urban  Renewal  Project  1,240 

Planned,  Proposed  or  Under  Construction  493 

Conversions,  Recent,  Underway  and  Planned  4,279 

8,238 

Estimated  units  built  before  1960  5,000 

TOTAL  13,238 


Source:   Hart-Krivatsy-Stubee  Survey,  1969. 
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The  pace  of  construction  has  slowed,  primarily  due  to  the  current  money 
market,  but  the  basic  trend  shows  no  sign  of  abating.   In  addition  to  the 
announced  plans,  land  is  being  acquired  or  assembled  at  10  to  12  loca- 
tions for  probable  luxury  apartment  use .   We  have  identified  several 
other  sites  that  seem  likely  to  be  redeveloped.   These  are  shown  on 
Map  H-I. 

Clearly,  there  is  a  strong  market  for  luxury  apartments  in  this  area  and  no 
special  actions  are  needed  to  encourage  that  type  of  redevelopment.   It  is 
also  clear  that  the  private  redevelopment  process  may  well  displace  vir- 
tually all  residents  of  modest  means  from  Lincoln  Square  unless  the  pro- 
cess is  selectively  controlled. 

The  Poor 

Table  H-l  showed  the  declining  proportion  of  low  income  people  in  the 
area.   Before  the  Renewal  Project,  over  half  of  the  households  in  Lincoln 
Square  were  in  the  lower  half  of  the  City's  income  spectrum.   In  1950,  the 
median  income  for  families  and  unrelated  individuals  in  the  area  was 
$2,545,  compared  to  a  city-wide  median  of  $3,073.   Through  the  1950's 
the  proportion  of  low  income  households  increased.    The  Urban  Renewal 
Project  displaced  a  large  number  of  poor  people,  but  the  conversion  of 
browns  tones  from  middle  class  homes  to  rooming  houses  for  the  poor  ap- 
parently more  than  offset  the  effect  of  demolition.   In  19  60,  the  per  cent 
of  households  with  incomes  below  the  City  median  apparently  increased 
to  62% . 

Since  1960  the  addition  of  new  upper  income  residents  in  luxury  apartments 
has  reduced  the  percentage  of  below-median-income  households  to  about 
47% .   There  are  some  indications  that  the  percentage  of  poor  may  be  even 
lower  than  indicated  as  a  result  of  the  large  number  of  renovations  and 
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HH  recent  development 

HI  scheduled  development 
O    prospective  development 

mil  railyard  air-rights  and 

possible  waterfront  development 


MAJOR  BUILDING  INVESTMENTS 


estimates 
in  millions 


RECENT  (Since  1956) 

American  Red  Cross  Building  $  5.50 

Bible  Society  Building  5.24 
Coliseum,  Office  Tower,  and  Apartments  37.31 

Dorchester  Towers  Apartments  9.50 

80  Central  Park  West  Apartments  2.25 

1855  Broadway  Office  Building  3.00 

Empire  Mutual  Office  Building  6.00 

Fire  House  .46 

Fordham  Law  School  3.30 

Gallery  of  Modern  Art  8.00 

Gulf  &  Western  Office  Building  16.10 

Jewish  Guild  for  the  Blind  6.00 

Lincoln  Center  175.00 

Juilliard  School  of  Music  22.00 

Lincoln  House  Apartments  6.00 

Lincoln  Plaza  Apartments  20.00 

Lincoln  Square  Motor  Inn  5.00 

Lincoln  Square  Synagogue  1.35 

Lincoln  Terrace  Apartments  4.00 

Lincoln  Towers  Apartments  83.50 

1980  Broadway  Office  Building  2.20 

Presidential  Towers  Apartments  2.00 

Riverside  Branch  Library  51 

Sherman  Towers  Apartments  12.00 

TOTAL  $436.22 


PLANNED  OR  SCHEDULED 

Fordham  University  Expansion  $  15.00 

John  Jay  College  of  Criminal  Justice  40.00 

Lincoln-Amsterdam  Urban  Renewal  34.11 

Lincoln  Park  Towers  Apartments  10.00 

Martin  Luther  King  High  School  25.50 

Music  and  Arts  High  School  24.50 

Roosevelt  Hospital  Expansion  170.00 
$319.11 
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Map  H-I    DEVELOPMENT:   RECENT,  SCHEDULED  AND  PROSPECTIVE 
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change  of  tenancy  occurring  once  again  in  the  brownstones.   There  are 
no  data  available  yet  to  indicate  the  extent  of  these  changes . 

The  displacement  of  the  poor  has  also  resulted  in  a  decreasing  percentage 
of  non-white  residents  in  the  area .   The  non-white  population  amounted 
to  8.5%  at  the  time  of  the  19  60  census  and  has  dropped  to  an  estimated 
6.5%  in  19  68.   In  I9  60,  an  additional  7%  of  the  population  was  Puerto 
Rican.   Negro  and  Puerto  Rican  residents  live  throughout  the  area,  but 
are  generally  concentrated  in  the  area  around  Amsterdam  and  Phipps 
Houses . 

The  Elderly 

Many  of  those  who  suffer  most  from  the  redevelopment  process  are  elderly. 

Our  estimates  indicate  a  total  of  18,000  persons  over  60  years  of  age  in 
this  area.  Almost  half  of  the  elderly  population,  about  8,000  persons, 
live  in  good  housing  and  are  economically  self-reliant.    Many  are  well- 
off.   For  example,  managers  of  the  Dorchester  and  Lincoln  Towers  Apart- 
ments estimate  that  about  one-third  of  their  tenants  are  over  60. 

On  the  other  hand,  data  gathered  by  Project  FIND*  indicate  that  about 
9,950  persons  in  the  over-60  group  reside  in  low  income  hotels,  single 
rooms  or  low  and  moderate  rent  apartments .   These  are  the  types  of 
buildings  most  vulnerable  to  redevelopment.    Table  H-4  shows  housing 
types  for  all  elderly  in  Lincoln  Square . 


*  Project  FIND  kindly  made  available  for  this  study  the  data  from  1,300 
interviews  of  needy  persons  over  55  years  old.  Using  U.S.  Census 
data  and  New  York  City  Health  statistics,  we  have  extended  and  ad- 
justed the  survey  results  to  cover  all  needy  elderly  in  Lincoln  Square 
FIND  is  not  responsible  for  our  conclusions  . 
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TABLE  H-4.   HOUSING  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  ELDERLY 


Type  of  Unit 


Low  and  Moderate  Rent 


High  Rent 

800 
6,600 


Hotels 
Apartments 
Single  Rooms 
Other  Situations 


3,150 
5,400 
1,400 


Totals 


9,950 


650 
8,050 


Total  Elderly 


18,000 


Source:    Project  FIND  Survey,  1968. 

The  profile  of  this  lower  income  group  that  emerges  from  Project  FIND's 
1968  survey  is  one  of  desperately  poor  people  living  in  virtual  isolation 
from  the  rest  of  the  community.   Many  say  that  they  are  afraid  to  go  out 
alone,  and  the  surveys  suggest  that  large  numbers  suffer  from  unattended 
physical  ailments.   They  suffer  from  problems  of  loneliness,  poor  health 
and  lack  of  security,  inadequate  income,  and  boredom.  According  to  the 
survey: 


68%  or  6,800  persons  are  below  the  poverty  line  with  incomes 
of  less  than  $2,000. 

The  median  income  is  about  $1,500.   For  the  area  near  Amster- 
dam Houses,  it  is  $1,342;  for  the  area  between  70th  and  74th 
Streets,  it  is  $1,660. 

52%  receive  social  security. 

14%  are  on  welfare . 

7%  are  employed  and  live  on  their  earnings . 
The  median  age  is  70 . 

Median  rent  in  the  area  near  Phipps  and  Amsterdam  Houses  is 
$47  a  month. 

Median  rent  in  the  area  between  70th  and  74th  Streets,  where 
many  are  living  in  hotels ,  is  $9 1 . 
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At  least  twice  as  many  elderly  persons  are  eligible  for  welfare  as  now 
receive  it.  As  rents  go  up  in  the  area,  more  become  potential  welfare 
clients .    Many  are  intensely  independent  and  firmly  opposed  to  accept- 
ing public  assistance.   However,  each  month  an  increasing  number  of 
elderly  face  dwindling  or  disappearing  savings. 

The  1969  Rent  Stabilization  Law  will  put  some  brake  on  rent  increases 
for  this  group.   But  already  the  typical  rent- income  ratio  is  very  high; 
sometimes  as  much  as  80%  of  the  income  must  go  for  rent.   For  these 
persons,  little  is  left  to  pay  for  other  necessities. 

At  the  present  time,  the  most  pressing  problem  facing  these  people  is 
housing.  With  rapid  redevelopment  of  the  Lincoln  Square  area,  elderly 
residents  have  been  evicted  to  make  way  for  high  cost  apartments  or 
have  paid  large  rent  increases  as  a  result  of  the  newly  created  shortage 
of  low  rent  accommodations  and  inflated  land  values .    Many  live  in  places 
directly  in  the  path  of  redevelopment. 

The  City  of  New  York  recently  set  up  an  Office  of  the  Aging  in  the  Deputy 
Mayor's  Office.   This  office  is  concerned  largely  with  problems  relating 
to  isolation,  income  maintenance  and  housing.   A  local  office  has  been 
set  up  on  the  West  Side  to  serve  those  in  Lincoln  Square . 

The  experience  of  those  concerned  with  the  problems  of  the  elderly,  how- 
ever, suggests  that  it  will  be  exceedingly  difficult  to  provide  adequate 
housing  for  these  people  within  the  constraints  of  existing  Federal,  State 
or  City  programs . 

Therefore,  within  the  context  of  this  plan,  our  efforts  on  behalf  of  the 
elderly  will  be  directed  primarily  to  the  issue  of  housing.   An  analysis  of 
other  problems  of  the  elderly  is  included  as  a  separate  paper  in  this 
report. 
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Displacement  of  Lincoln  Square  Residents 

Approximately  20,000  people  have  been  displaced  from  the  Lincoln  Square 
area  in  the  past  nineteen  years,  some  by  private  development  but  almost 
17,000  by  the  publicly-initiated  urban  renewal  project.*  Within  the  pre- 
dictable short-term  future  we  can  foresee  the  displacement  of  an  additional 
2,300  households  with  approximately  4,600  people.   This  total  includes 
about  2,000  elderly  households  plus  a  number  of  low  income  non-elderly 
households . 

Over  the  next  few  years  displacement  is  probable  in  three  areas:  along  the 
Broadway  frontage;  in  the  area  between  Broadway  and  Columbus  from  68th 
to  71st  Streets;  and  from  the  hotels  located  throughout  the  area,  which  have 
indicated  plans  for  conversion  or  where  rent  increases  appear  likely. 

The  Broadway  frontage  is  especially  susceptible  to  development,  as  land 
values,  spurred  by  recent  zoning  variances,  continue  to  climb.   Within  the 
proposed  Lincoln  Center  Special  Zoning  District,  already  intense  develop- 
ment pressure  will  be  further  increased  by  the  incentive  bonuses  given  to 
developers  who  include  special  amenities  in  their  buildings. 

North  of  the  Special  District,  the  area  between  Columbus  Avenue  and 
Broadway  from  68th  to  71st  Streets  seems  vulnerable  to  change  because  of 
the  deteriorating  housing  found  there.  Almost  half  of  the  units  are  in 
rooming  houses .    There  is  already  extensive  rehabilitation  activity  in  the 
nearby  blocks  between  Columbus  and  Central  Park  West. 

For  many  of  the  displaced  people,  moving  will  be  a  real  hardship.  Reloca- 
tion stipends  are  small  and  often  will  not  pay  the  actual  cost  of  moving; 
neighborhood  ties  are  often  very  important;  and  finding  low  cost  housing 
in  a  decent  environment  is  increasingly  difficult  in  New  York  City.  For 
the  elderly,  moving  is  an  extreme,  sometimes  fatal,  hardship. 


*  See  Appendix  for  figures  on  relocation  experiences. 


Well  over  half  of  the  households  likely  to  be  displaced  in  the  near  future 
are  composed  of  elderly  persons .   Of  the  several  public  programs  de- 
signed to  help  the  elderly  people  obtain  good  housing,  none  has  ever  been 
successfully  applied  in  the  Lincoln  Square  area.    Moreover,  an  estimated 
500  of  the  long  term  non-elderly  displacees  are  single  persons  who  live 
in  hotels  and  rooming  houses.   Unfortunately,  there  is  no  publicly 
assisted  housing  program  that  finances  housing  for  this  particular  group. 
Consequently,  we  can  see  no  real  prospect  for  helping  them  to  stay  in 
Lincoln  Square. 

HOUSING  OPPORTUNITIES 

The  basic  housing  objective  of  the  Lincoln  Square  Community  Council  is 
to  retain  the  diverse  population  that  now  characterizes  the  area .    The  Com- 
munity Council  recognizes  that  Lincoln  Square  is  a  desirable  place  to  live 
and  welcomes  the  construction  of  appropriate  luxury  apartments.   At  the 
same  time  it  insists  that  the  community  be  provided  also  with  adequate 
housing  that  is  suitable  for  poor  people,  old  people,  black  people  and 
other  members  of  the  society.   Lincoln  Square  is  a  desirable  place  for  all 
of  them  to  live . 

In  this  booming  area  of  Manhattan,  however,  where  land  values  range 
between  $25  and  $150  per  square  foot,  there  are  few  opportunities  to  do 
much  about  low  or  moderate  income  housing.    The  cost  of  site  acquisition 
inevitably  results  in  dwelling  unit  costs  beyond  the  statutory  limits  of 
Federal  financing  programs.    Further,  subsidy  of  land  acquisition  through 
City  or  Federal  urban  renewal  write-down  is  difficult  to  justify  when  other 
areas  of  the  City  need  these  funds  so  desperately.  A  successful  housing 
program  for  Lincoln  Square  must  be  designed  to  take  advantage  of  every 
resource  and  opportunity  offered  by  the  unique  characteristics  of  the  area. 
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The  opportunities  that  were  studied  are  outlined  below.  The  conclusions 
are  in  the  following  paragraphs .  Steps  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportu- 
nities are  described  in  the  section  on  Strategy.    The  opportunities  are: 

1 .  To  preserve  existing  housing  that  satisfactorily  accommodates 
the  varied  groups  of  people .   Phipps  Houses ,  some  of  the 
residential  hotels,  and  the  brownstones  are  examples  of  hous- 
ing worth  saving . 

2 .  To  find  ways  to  build  new  housing  for  the  poor  and  elderly  on 
available  public  land  or  air  rights . 

3.  To  obtain  rent  subsidies  that  will  enable  poorer  people  to  live 
in  the  better  existing  apartments  and  hotels  or  in  some  of  the 
new  private  construction. 

4.  To  find  private  sponsors  for  non-profit,  moderate  cost  apartments. 

5.  To  find  institutions  such  as  hospitals,  schools,  or  colleges  who 
might  sponsor  low  rent  apartments  to  be  constructed  as  adjuncts 
to  their  normal  expansion. 

Preservation  And  Conversion 

In  a  city  with  a  desperate  housing  shortage,  where  new  construction  takes 
5  to  15  years  from  conception  to  move-in,  it  makes  sense  to  put  a  high 
priority  on  preserving  and  upgrading  existing  housing.   In  Lincoln  Square 
the  preservation  opportunities  are  the  hotels,  Phipps  Houses,  and  the 
brownstones . 

Hotels:  In  Lincoln  Square  there  are  31  hotels  with  over  9,500  rooms  .  These 
establishments  represent  a  significant  housing  resource  because  they  are 
the  permanent  residence  of  about  4,000  elderly  persons,  most  of  them  poor. 
Well-run  residential  hotels  are  suited  to  the  needs  of  many  elderly;  they 
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are  furnished;  they  offer  the  convenience  of  linen  and  maid  service;  pro- 
vide telephone  switchboard  service;  and  access  to  elevator  operator  or 
room  clerks  in  emergencies .   However,  many  recent  demolitions  on  Man- 
hattan's West  Side,  especially  around  Times  Square,  have  made  this  ac- 
commodation increasingly  difficult  to  find.    In  the  past  year  in  the  Lin- 
coln Square  area  alone,  three  hotels  have  been  converted  to  high  rent 
apartments  and  one  has  been  demolished. 

A  survey  of  Lincoln  Square  hotels  is  another  working  paper  in  this  report. 
It  indicates  that  the  hotels  vary  significantly  in  occupancy,  size,  physical 
conditions  and  rates .   A  number  of  common  conditions  do  frequently  appear: 
(1)  the  value  of  the  site  often  exceeds  the  value  of  the  building;  (2)  the 
hotels  are  generally  on  very  desirable  residential  sites;  (3)  they  are  held 
by  a  single  owner;  (4)  they  are  generally  easy  and  inexpensive  to  vacate 
because  the  tenants  have  few  rights  under  existing  laws  .   Expressed  an- 
other way,  they  are  prime  prospects  for  conversion  or  redevelopment. 

Most  of  the  structures  are  between  40  and  65  years  old  and  a  few  have  poor 
internal  arrangements.   Several,  however,  are  in  very  good  condition.  Two 
of  them  are  new .  While  many  of  the  low  rental  hotels  are  poorly  run  and  some 
have  histories  of  fire,  muggings  and  other  physical  threats,  the  hotels  in 
Lincoln  Square  generally  are  a  primary  source  of  housing  for  the  elderly.  4 
Occupancy  rates  are  generally  very  high. 

Many  people  have  recognized  the  housing  potential  of  hotels  and  have 
labored  strenuously  but  unsuccessfully  to  convert  several  of  these  estab- 
lishments on  the  West  Side  to  permanent  quarters  for  elderly  persons  .  They 
have  been  unsuccessful  for  a  number  of  reasons.   Primary  among  these  is 
the  rigidity  of  regulations  governing  physical  standards  for  the  buildings, 
including  room  sizes  and  layout,  and  limits  on  purchase  price  and  rehabili- 
tation costs .   These  standards  are  based  on  new  construction  designed 
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specifically  for  the  elderly,  and  do  not  allow  for  flexible  conversion  of 
older  buildings .  While  these  regulations  may  be  well  founded  for  most 
situations,  the  result  in  Manhattan  has  been  to  block  any  effective  action 
on  an  elderly  housing  program. 

During  the  past  year  the  City  Housing  Authority  has  begun  negotiations  to 
acquire  one  or  more  hotels  on  the  West  Side  to  operate  as  low  rent  public 
housing  for  the  elderly.   But  progress  has  been  slow  and  elderly  persons 
continue  to  be  displaced  from  one  hotel  after  another  to  make  way  for  new 
buildings .  W  e  suggest  that  it  is  time  to  make  the  regulations  conform  to 
the  realities  of  the  situation.   The  choice  is  not  between  hotels  and  better, 
cheaper  housing  elsewhere.   It  is  between  these  imperfect  hotels  and  poorer, 
more  crowded  and  increasingly  more  expensive  rooms  elsewhere .   The  harsh 
light  of  reality  must  somehow  be  focused  on  both  the  standards  and  the  of- 
ficials who  interpret  them . 

There  is  a  clear  opportunity  to  preserve  some  of  these  hotels  and  convert 
them  to  a  stable  housing  resource.   The  following  structures  have  emerged 
from  the  survey  as  especially  suitable  candidates: 


TABLE  H-5 .   HOTELS  WHICH  ARE  CANDIDATES  FOR  CONVERSION 


Hotel 


No.  of  Units 


Bradford* 

Alamac 

Hargrave 


185 
500 
175 
120 
350 
250 


Walton 
Kimberly 


Riverside  Plaza 


1,580 


*  Action  has  been  taken  by  the  NYC  Housing  Authority  to  acquire  and  con- 
vert this  building . 


Clearly,  hotel  conversion  will  be  difficult.   Acquisition  costs  will  be  high 
because  of  the  current  real  estate  inflation  and  high  occupancy  rates. 
Difficulty  with  standards  will  make  rehabilitation  costly .    But  new  con- 
struction of  this  many  units  for  the  elderly  in  Lincoln  Square  or  its  environs 
is  impossible.   A  conversion  program, despite  its  difficulties,  is  impera- 
tive. 

Phipps  Houses;  Phipps  Houses  are  new  law  tenement  buildings  located 
between  63rd  and  64th  Streets  near  West  End  Avenue.    They  were  built  in 
the  years  1906-1917  by  philanthropist  Henry  Phipps  as  model  tenements  for 
the  poor.    The  original  tenants  included  a  high  percentage  of  West  Indians, 
many  of  whom  worked  as  domestics  .  A  few  of  the  original  tenants  still  live 
there  and  many  of  the  residents  have  lived  there  all  their  lives.   Social  and 
family  relationships  go  back  thirty  to  sixty  years  over  several  generations . 
In  some  buildings ,  two  and  three  generations  of  a  family  live  in  different 
apartments.   The  result  is  a  unique,  close-knit  community  of  low  income, 
black  and  frequently  elderly  households . 

There  are  eight  adjacent  buildings,  all  six  story  walk-ups.   They  contain 
346  apartments  of  two,  three,  and  four  rooms.   Some  apartments  do  not 
meet  contemporary  standards  of  convenience  or  privacy  and  the  rooms  are 
small.   The  bathrooms  do  not  include  wash  basins,  and  in  about  one-third  of 
the  apartments  the  bathtub  is  located  in  the  kitchen.   But  most  of  the  house- 
holds are  also  small  and  these  problems  seem  to  weigh  lightly  on  the  resi- 
dents .  Although  the  quality  of  maintenance  has  declined  in  recent  years , 
the  buildings  still  appear  to  be  in  good  condition.   Rents  are  low  —  aver- 
aging about  $47  a  month  or  $15  to  $20  per  room  —  and  the  families, 
although  poor,  are  generally  able  to  maintain  themselves  without  public 
assistance.   Family  incomes  average  between  $3,000  and  $4,000  annually. 
Until  1961  the  buildings  were  operated  by  the  Phipps  Foundation.   Since  that 
time,  they  have  been  operated  by  speculators  and  were  resold  twice  in  19  68. 
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Plans  for  demolition  were  announced  in  early  1968  but  the  announcement 
was  premature  and  there  has  been  no  relocation  for  the  purposes  of  demo- 
lition . 

The  residents  of  Phipps  Houses  want  very  much  to  stay  in  their  homes 
and  the  Lincoln  Square  Community  Council  has  been  searching  for  ways 
to  achieve  this  end.   But  City  and  Federal  minimum  property  standards  once 
again  create  severe  problems .   The  buildings  do  not  meet  government  stan- 
dards, particularly  those  relating  to  floor  space,  privacy  and  elevators. 
Rehabilitation  that  would  meet  those  requirements  would  displace  those  who 
now  live  there,  first  by  the  rehabilitation  process  itself,  and  then  by  the 
rents  required  to  pay  for  the  extensive  improvements . 

The  most  promising  approach  seems  to  be  to  retain  the  buildings  for  a  limi- 
ted period  with  minimum  rehabilitation  expenditure.   This  would  preserve 
not  only  the  housing,  but  also  the  community.  A  working  paper  in  this  re- 
port analyzes  the  various  alternatives  . 

The  cost  of  preservation  would  be  low.   The  houses  were  sold  in  19  68  for 
$1,000,000  (about  $2,900  per  unit) .   If  a  like  amount  were  spent  on  repairs 
and  improvements,  Phipps  Houses  would  still  be  extremely  cheap  housing  — 
less  than  one-third  the  cost  of  replacement  housing.    And  it  would  be 
available  today  rather  than  5  years  from  now.   If  our  society's  stated  concern 
with  the  problems  of  poor  minorities  is  to  have  any  meaning,  a  way  must  be 
found  to  preserve  places  like  Phipps  Houses  until  better  alternatives  are 
available . 

Browns  tones;  The  browns  tones  afford  the  opportunity  for  a  different  type  of 
housing,  one  suited  more  to  families  with  young  children.   This  has  been 
the  traditional  role  of  the  brownstones  in  New  York.   However,  during  the 
1950's  many  of  these  units  were  converted  to  rooming  houses  in  the  Lincoln 


Square  area.   During  the  late  1960's  this  trend  was  reversed  with  many 
brownstones  being  rehabilitated  for  either  family  units  or  high  cost  small 
apartments .    These  structures  represent  a  distinctively  different  type  of 
housing  unit  that  helps  to  attract  and  hold  the  diversity  of  population  de- 
sired in  Lincoln  Square. 

One  way  to  discourage  demolition  of  these  units  is  through  zoning .  The 
Lincoln  Square  Community  Council  recommended  a  reclassification  of  the 
brownstone  areas  shown  on  Map  H-II.   Action  was  taken  in  April  19  69  by 
the  City  Planning  Commission  and  the  Board  of  Estimate  to  rezone  these  areas 
from  R8  to  R7-2.   The  effect  of  this  change  will  be  to  discourage  specu- 
lators from  assembling  sites  in  brownstone  areas  in  order  to  build  apartment 
towers  .   It  will  not  discourage  conversion  of  the  brownstones  to  apartments  . 

New  Construction 

There  are  also  many  opportunities  for  new  construction  in  Lincoln  Square. 
Within  the  Lincoln  Square  Special  District  there  are  at  least  15  sites  that 
are  likely  to  be  redeveloped .   These  sites  are  generally  destined  to  be  used 
for  high  density,  luxury  apartments  because  the  high  cost  of  the  land  pre- 
cludes development  of  modest  cost  housing.   Eventually,  luxury  apartment 
development  will  probably  extend  farther  north  along  Broadway  and  Columbus 
Avenues,  replacing  the  tenements,  hotels,  old  apartments,  or  commercial 
structures  found  there.   There  are,  however,  a  few  opportunities  for  mod- 
estly priced  housing  on  selected  sites  within  Lincoln  Square. 

Public-Owned  Sites:  Three  public-owned  parcels  of  land  in  the  area  are 
devoted  to  uses  that  will  be  phased  out  or  relocated  in  the  foreseeable 
future.   These  include  the  site  of  the  State-owned  Armory  on  66th  Street; 
the  site  of  20th  Police  Precinct  on  68th  Street,  to  be  vacated  when  new 
headquarters  are  built  on  82nd  Street;  and  the  site  of  Haaren  High  School 
on  10th  Avenue  at  59th  Street,  which  will  probably  be  phased  out  when  the 
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Park  East  High  School  is  constructed  at  94th  Street  and  3rd  Avenue.  These 
sites  could  be  made  available  for  modest  income  housing  at  minimum  cost. 
A  plan  for  housing  for  the  elderly  on  a  site  which  includes  the  20th  Pre- 
cinct site  has  already  been  approved  by  the  Board  of  Estimate . 

Institution-Owned  Sites:  There  are  a  number  of  institutions  in  Lincoln 
Square  that  have  plans  for  expansion  or  new  facilities.    Frequently  these 
institutions  do  not  use  their  sites  to  the  full  extent  allowed  by  the  zoning 
law.    They  could  take  advantage  of  their  unused  building  bulk  and  their 
organizational  strength  to  construct  non-profit  housing.    Such  opportunities 
appear  to  exist  at  the  Columbia  School  of  Pharmacy  site  at  68th  Street  and 
Broadway;  and  the  Hebrew  School  of  Music  and  Dance,  which  plans  to  build 
less  than  half  of  its  allowable  building  bulk  at  a  site  on  Amsterdam  Avenue 
and  67th  Street.   Other  institutions  such  as  Fordham,  Lincoln  Center  and 
some  local  churches  may  find  similar  possibilities  as  their  expansion  plans 
evolve.    Map  H-III  indicates  land  in  public  or  institutional  ownership 
where  such  opportunities  may  exist. 

Municipal  Parking  Garage  Sites:  The  Department  of  Traffic  has  made  two 
recent  proposals  for  parking  garages  in  the  Lincoln  Square  area,  one  at  72nd 
Street  and  Columbus  Avenue,  the  other  at  Columbus  between  61st  and  63rd 
Streets  .   The  merits  of  these  proposals  as  parking  garages  will  be  discussed 
in  the  Transportation  section  of  this  report.   We  are  not  convinced  of  the 
need  at  72nd  Street.   But  should  the  garage  be  built,  we  suggest  that  its 
air  rights  be  used  for  moderate  cost  housing. 

This  combination  of  uses  appears  feasible  at  the  67th  Street  and  Amsterdam 
Avenue  site,  where  the  requirements  for  parking  are  clear.    In  this  location, 
a  commercial  garage  for  about  450  cars  would  be  self-supporting  even  with 
the  relatively  high  cost  of  land  acquisition.    Thus  the  land  —  actually 
air  rights  —  for  housing  on  the  same  site  is  "free"  and  therefore  not  the 
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economic  barrier  that  is  in  most  of  Lincoln  Square.   The  Lincoln  Square 
Community  Council  proposed  to  the  Department  of  Traffic  and  to  the  City- 
Housing  Authority  that  they  jointly  undertake  this  project  to  provide  about 
250  apartments  for  elderly  couples  and  single  persons.   The  Department  of 
City  Planning  pursued  this  recommendation  and  successfully  coordinated 
the  needs  of  the  two  agencies .   The  project  has  been  approved  by  both  the 
City  Planning  Commission  and  the  Board  of  Estimate.   The  next  step  is  to 
prepare  a  design  for  the  building  that  will  fully  serve  the  needs  of  its 
elderly  residents,  and  to  pursue  vigorously  the  steps  required  to  start  con- 
struction . 

Penn  Central  Rail  Yards:  Several  proposals  have  been  made  in  recent  years 
to  develop  the  air  rights  over  the  Penn  Central  rail  yards  on  the  Lincoln 
Square  waterfront.    These  proposals  have  failed  for  various  and  complex 
reasons.   However,  as  land  values  in  Manhattan  continue  to  escalate, 
development  of  the  rail  yards  becomes  more  attractive.    The  Educational 
Construction  Fund  has  engaged  consultants  to  study  the  feasibility  of 
developing  the  air  rights  for  two  intermediate  schools  and  athletic  facili- 
ties for  five  Manhattan  high  schools .   The  study  will  also  include  plans 
for  housing,  parking,  industrial,  and  commercial  uses  that  could  help  pay 
for  the  construction.   The  Community  Council  has  suggested  that  modest  cost 
housing  definitely  be  one  of  the  uses  considered  in  this  study. 

Redevelopment  of  Underutilized  Sites:  There  are  several  sites  removed  from 
the  areas  of  highest  land  value  that  are  underutilized  or  occupied  by  deteri- 
orated structures .   These  include:  the  frontage  on  the  west  side  of  Columbus 
Avenue  between  69th  and  71st  Streets;  and  an  underutilized  auto  storage  and 
repair  activity  behind  P.S.  199  between  60th  and  61st  Streets.   Because  these 
sites  are  ready  for  development  now  while  they  still  have  a  lower  land  value, 
they  offer  an  opportunity  for  modest  income  housing  construction  not  found 
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on  other  privately  owned  parcels  in  Lincoln  Square.    The  City's  vest- 
pocket  housing  program  might  be  feasible  for  a  few  of  these  sites. 

Despite  the  inflationary  real  estate  pressures  that  have  been  generated  in 
this  area  over  the  past  10  years,  opportunities  do  exist  for  preserving  or 
constructing  housing  for  the  old  and  the  poor.   Based  on  these  opportuni- 
ties, a  housing  program  has  been  designed  for  Lincoln  Square. 

STRATEGY  FOR  A  HOUSING  PROGRAM 

Immediate  Actions 

The  most  immediate  objectives  in  this  program  are  preservation,  leasing 
and  hotel  conversion;  these  are  the  only  ways  to  provide  housing  quickly. 
To  provide  some  measure  of  relief  to  those  in  the  community  who  are 
threatened  now,  it  is  necessary  to  take  the  following  actions  . 

Preservation  of  Phipps  Houses;   Much  energy  has  already  gone  into  attempts 
to  find  a  feasible  solution  for  Phipps  Houses,  without  conclusive  results 
to  date .   The  possibilities  explored  include  extension  of  the  Lincoln- 
Amsterdam  Urban  Renewal  area  to  include  the  Phipps  site;  complete  reha- 
bilitation of  the  buildings  to  meet  Federal  financing  standards;  conversion 
of  the  buildings  to  public  housing;  financial  assistance  from  foundations; 
and  City  financial  aid.   A  more  complete  discussion  of  the  possibilities 
can  be  found  in  the  paper  on  Phipps  Houses . 

The  investigations,  while  not  completely  ruling  out  any  of  these  alternatives, 
indicate  that  the  best  chance  of  success  probably  will  be  based  on  a  concept 
of  limited  rehabilitation  designed  to  preserve  the  buildings  for  another  10 
to  20  years.   This  might  be  done  through  a  lease  agreement  between  the 
present  owners  and  a  tenants  council,  which  would  operate  and  maintain 
the  property .   Or  the  houses  might  be  turned  into  a  limited  life  cooperative 
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Hotels 

0   candidates  for  acquisition  and  con- 
version 
©   candidates  for  leasing 

Other  non-luxury 

♦  prospective  combination  projects 

(*")  former  Phipps  Houses 

O  possible  sites 

*   denotes  action  already  taken 

denotes  projects  scheduled  before 
this  Program  began 

—  Penn  Central  railyard  and  Hudson 

Riverfront 

—  Lincoln  Square  Special  District 
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if  methods  can  be  found  to  finance  their  purchase.   The  objective  is  to 
preserve  the  houses  for  the  present  tenants  and  to  give  them  a  degree  of 
stability  and  influence  over  their  housing  situation.   The  role  of  the  Com- 
munity Council  in  this  effort  is  to  continue  its  advocacy  and  investiga- 
tions on  behalf  of  the  Phipps  residents  until  a  satisfactory  solution  is 
reached.    The  role  of  the  Department  of  City  Planning  and  other  City  agen- 
cies is  to  continue  technical  assistance  to  the  Community  Council  and  act 
as  a  "friend  of  the  community"  in  negotiations  on  financing,  building  stan- 
dards, and  taxes.    The  tenants  of  Phipps  Houses  can  help  themselves  by 
becoming  well  organized  and  participating  fully  in  Community  Council  acti- 
vities.    The  Phipps  Foundation,  which  holds  the  first  mortgage  on  the 
property,  can  continue  to  require  adequate  maintenance. 

Leasing:  The  City  Housing  Authority  has  expressed  a  willingness  to  con- 
sider leasing  hotel  units  in  the  Lincoln  Square  area  for  elderly  tenants  . 
Several  discussions  have  been  held  with  the  representatives  of  the  Housing 
Authority  and  the  Regional  Office  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development.   Some  reluctance  has  been  expressed  by  both  parties 
because  the  rents  demanded  by  hotel  operators  often  exceed  Federal  stan- 
dards by  25%  to  30%  and  some  of  the  accommodations  do  not  meet  all  the 
City  and  Federal  standards  for  room  size  and  kitchen  facilities.   In  a 
series  of  meetings  between  the  Housing  Authority,  HUD  representatives  and 
the  Community  Council,  the  following  criteria  for  hotel  leases  were  worked 
out  and  agreed  upon: 

1.  Rents  for  typical  hotel  rooms  probably  cannot  exceed  $25  per 
week  ($108  per  month)  . 

2.  The  units  should  be  about  150  square  feet  in  size. 


*  The  criteria  were  worked  out  in  19  69;  the  standards  might  be  adjusted 
to  reflect  up-to-date  costs  and  needs . 
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3.  Kitchen  facilities  are  desirable  but,  under  certain  conditions, 
not  absolutely  necessary. 

4 .  One  bathroom  for  every  two  rooms  might  be  acceptable  if  other 
conditions  are  favorable . 

5.  Preferably,  leases  would  be  negotiated  for  five  years  with  a 
five  year  renewal  option. 

From  information  developed  by  the  hotel  survey  and  other  sources,  the 
Commander,  Embassy,  Wilson,  and  Alamac  Hotels  appear  to  be  candidates 
for  this  leasing  program.    Negotiations  should  begin  immediately  with  all 
of  the  relevant  City  agencies  —  the  Mayor's  Office  on  the  Aging,  the 
Housing  Authority,  HDA's  new  office  of  Problem  Housing  and  the  Department 
of  City  Planning  —  using  their  best  efforts  to  get  this  program  moving. 
Federal  money  is  available  and  there  are  numerous  candidate  hotels .  The 
regional  office  of  HUD  must  be  prepared  to  modify  criteria  as  required  to 
create  a  realistic  program.   The  Housing  Authority  must  be  flexible  and 
cooperative.  The  Community  Council  should  use  its  good  influence  in  the 
neighborhood  to  encourage  participation  by  the  hotel  operators . 

Hotel  Conversion:   The  Alamac,  Bradford,  Hargrave,  Kimberly,  Riverside 
Plaza  and  Walton  Hotels  have  been  identified  as  suitable  for  conversion 
to  permanent  housing  for  the  elderly.   The  Housing  Authority  has  been 
negotiating  fur  months  to  acquire  the  Bradford.   The  Board  of  Estimate  has 
approved  this  precedent-setting  acquisition.   The  Community  Council 
should  now  look  for  private  sponsors  among  its  member  organizations  and 
from  outside  the  community  to  begin  work  on  conversion  of  the  other  hotels. 
The  qualifications  of  a  sponsor  include  a  stable  organization  with  energy  to 
devote  to  a  good  cause  and  a  minimum  amount  of  seed  money  to  initiate  a 
proposal  to  the  Federal  agency .   Sponsorship  does  not  require  a  continuing 
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financial  commitment  because  the  projects  can  be  self-sustaining.  Re- 
quired services  could  be  operated  by  the  Department  of  Social  Services  or 
private  service  groups  . 

Several  hotels  in  Lincoln  Square  have  already  been  converted  to  luxury 
housing  and  competition  will  be  keen  for  the  hotels  with  similar  plans. 
There  will  be  fewer  and  fewer  willing  sellers .   Action  must  be  taken  now 
if  hotels  are  to  be  used  as  housing  for  the  elderly. 

Initiation  of  New  Construction 

The  long  lead  time  required  for  new  construction  programs  makes  it  unreal- 
istic to  rely  on  them  to  solve  the  immediate  housing  problems  in  Lincoln 
Square.   In  this  sense  they  must  be  viewed  as  lower  priority.  However, 
the  same  problems  of  immediacy  will  be  faced  in  five  years  if  preliminary 
plans  are  not  initiated  now.   In  order  of  priority,  the  actions  required  on 
new  housing  construction  are: 

1.  Conclude  final  arrangements  for  the  construction  of  the  Amster- 
dam Houses  extension  and  the  Community  Council  cooperative 
apartment  building . 

2.  Conclude  the  arrangement  between  the  Housing  Authority  and 
Department  of  Traffic,  the  condemnation  of  land,  and  preparation 
of  technical  documents  for  construction  of  the  combination  project 
for  elderly  housing  and  public  parking  at  Amsterdam  Avenue  and 
68th  Street. 

3.  Make  a  formal  request  from  the  Community  Council  to  the  Colum- 
bia University  School  of  Pharmacy  and  the  Hebrew  School  of  Music 
and  Dance  to  include  moderate  income  housing  as  part  of  their 
plans  for  new  structures  .   The  Department  of  City  Planning  and 
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the  Community  Council  should  assist  these  institutions  to 
resolve  zoning  and  financing  problems  that  might  be  created  by 
mixed-use  structures. 

Secure  commitments  from  the  appropriate  City  agencies  on  the 
re-use  of  the  Haaren  High  School  site  for  moderate  income  hous- 
ing.   Request  the  State  to  commit  the  66th  Street  Armory  to  a  simi- 
lar future  use . 

Begin  formal  discussions  with  Fordham  University,  Roosevelt 
Hospital,  the  Coliseum,  Lincoln  Center,  the  West  Side  YMCA, 
the  Ethical  Culture  Society,  the  Red  Cross  and  local  religious 
institutions  regarding  their  potential  future  sponsorship  of  either 
moderate  income  housing  or  facilities  for  community  social 
service . 

Long  Range  Opportunities 

There  are  several  opportunities  that  appear  to  be  long  range  at  this  time  but 
may  develop  rapidly  as  conditions  change .   The  Community  Council  and 
the  Department  of  City  Planning  should  keep  in  close  touch  with  the  situa- 
tion on  the  following  sites: 

1 .  Public-Owned  Land .  After  commitments  are  made  on  the  future 
re-use  of  the  sites  described  in  paragraph  #4  above,  the  Commu- 
nity Council  should  press  for  realistic  target  dates  on  these 
sites  so  that  non-profit  housing  sponsors  may  be  found  and  mini- 
mum time  lost  when  the  sites  become  available . 

2 .  Perm  Central  Air  Rights  .   The  Community  Council  and  Department 
of  City  Planning  should  follow  closely  all  development  studies 
of  the  air  rights  to  insure  the  eventual  inclusion  of  moderate  and 
low  income  housing  as  well  as  adequate  services  for  both  new  and 
existing  housing. 


4. 


5. 
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3.   Redevelopment  Opportunities.   We  have  identified  several  sites 
(see  Map  H-IV)  that  are  underutilized  or  occupied  by  deteriora- 
ted buildings .   Other  sites  of  this  type  may  become  apparent  in 
several  more  years .  While  it  does  not  appear  feasible  to  include 
these  sites  in  current  Federal  or  City  renewal  programs ,  they 
should  be  reviewed  with  the  Housing  and  Development  Admini- 
stration with  a  view  to  possible  future  renewal  actions. 
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APPENDIX 


THE  RELOCATION  EXPERIENCE 


West  Side  or  Neighborhood 

Other  Places  in  Manhattan 

Bronx 

Brooklyn 

Queens 

Richmond 
Other 

No  Preference 
Unknown  Locations 


Relocation  Preferences 
of 

Tenants* 
 %  

26.3 
49.6 

2.9 

0.9 

7.9 
0 

7.1 
5.3 


Actual  Distribution 
of 

Some  Relocated  Tenants  ** 
 %  

33.2 
22.6 
10.8 

9.0 

7.2 

0.2 
10.6 

6.4 


*  Based  on  surveys  of  5,268  families  in  the  entire  site  as  initially  designated. 
Source:  Lincoln  Square  Slum  Clearance  Report,  May  28,  1956,  page  50. 

**  Based  on  experiences  of  2,805  families  relocated  from  a  portion  of  the 
final  site,  i.e. ,  Fordham  and  Lincoln  Center  sites. 
Source:  Final  Report  of  Braislin,  Porter,  Wheelock,  Inc.,  November  30, 
1959,  page  29. 
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COMMUNITY  SERVICES  IN  LINCOLN  SQUARE 


SUMMARY 


The  residents  of  Lincoln  Square  are  generally  well  served  by  commu- 
nity facilities:  the  two  public  elementary  schools  are  relatively  new 
and  underutilized;  Roosevelt  Hospital  is  planning  an  additional  facil- 
ity to  increase  out-patient  service  significantly;  a  third  library  opened 
its  doors  in  1969;  two  full-time  neighborhood  centers  provide  tutoring 
and  recreation  for  children  and  youth  in  the  area;  thirteen  churches  and 
synagogues  are  in  the  community;  the  West  Side  YMCA  has  a  full  range 
of  facilities;  an  impressive  entertainment  complex  has  been  built  at 
Lincoln  Center;  and  large  parks  are  immediately  available . 

But  there  is  one  group  in  the  Lincoln  Square  community  with  needs 
which  are  largely  unmet  —  the  elderly.   Many  destitute  elderly  persons 
live  alone  and  are  unemployed,  have  few  places  to  go,  insufficient 
recreation,  and  virtually  no  change  for  work.   These  people  need  day 
centers  where  they  can  find  pastimes  and  meet  friends ,  and  where  they 
can  get  inexpensive  meals  and  medical  services .  There  are  now  two 
centers  in  the  area ,  both  open  two  days  a  week ,  but  more  funds  are 
necessary  to  expand  these  centers  and  develop  others.  Additional 
counseling  and  aide  service  is  needed  to  help  individuals  obtain  wel- 
fare assistance,  and  to  register  virtually  all  of  this  group  for  Medic- 
aid .    Action  is  needed  to  make  some  of  the  nearby  parks  and  open 
areas  comfortable  and  usable . 

EDUCATIONAL  INSTITUTIONS 
Public  Schools 

There  are  four  public  schools  within  the  Lincoln  Square  study  area, 
several  more  in  adjacent  areas,  and  additional  schools  planned  for 
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construction  in  the  near  future  either  within  the  area  or  near  it .  The 
two  elementary  schools  located  in  Lincoln  Square  are  both  relatively 
new  and  currently  underutilized. 

There  are  no  intermediate  schools  in  the  study  area;  the  nearest, 
which  serves  most  Lincoln  Square  residents,  is  on  W.  76th  Street  and 
Columbus  Avenue  .   It  is  overcrowded  and,  although  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation has  plans  for  two  additional  intermediate  schools  in  or  near 
Lincoln  Square  by  19  74-75,  enrollment  projection  figures  indicate  that 
the  combination  of  existing  and  planned  facilities  will  not  be  adequate 
to  meet  expected  future  needs . 

The  two  high  schools  located  in  Lincoln  Square  serve  a  much  larger 
area  of  the  City:  Haaren  High  School,  a  boys'  academic  institution, 
is  underutilized  and  will  eventually  be  phased  out  as  the  City  converts 
to  a  comprehensive  high  school  system;  the  Brandeis  High  School  An- 
nex, housed  in  the  old  High  School  of  Commerce  building,  was  opened 
to  accommodate  the  overflow  from  the  new  Louis  Brandeis  High  School 
on  W.  84th  Street.   This  annex  is  already  overcrowded.   The  Board  of 
Education  has  proposed  two  new  non-specialized  high  schools  in  the 
area  to  relieve  the  overcrowding.   One  of  these,  Martin  Luther  King 
High  School,  is  tentatively  scheduled  to  open  in  1973.  Construction 
funds  for  the  other,  Parkwest  High  School,  have  recently  been  appro- 
priated .   La  Guardia  High  School  of  Music  and  Arts  which  should  be 
completed  soon  after  Martin  Luther  King  High  School  will  be  located 
on  a  site  adjacent  to  it. 

The  number  and  range  of  educational  facilities  in  Lincoln  Square, 
existing  and  planned,  compare  favorably  with  other  areas  of  the  City. 
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There  are  several  questions,  however,  which  might  be  raised  regard- 
ing the  special  problems  of  locating  two  large  high  schools  immedi- 
ately next  to  each  other. 

Martin  Luther  King  H.S.  and  Music  and  Arts  H.S.  are  being  designed 
now  for  adjacent  sites  on  either  side  of  65th  Street,  each  fronting  on 
Amsterdam  Avenue .   The  latter  school  is  part  of  the  Lincoln-Amsterdam 
Urban  Renewal  area  which  includes  the  entire  block  between  64th  and 
65th  Streets,  Amsterdam  and  West  End  Avenues.   These  two  large  public 
developments  could  easily  have  a  divisive  and  negative  impact  on  their 
environs  if  they  are  designed  deliberately  or  unwittingly  to  continue  the 
physical  and  psychological  separation  of  Amsterdam  Houses  from  the 
affluent  surroundings  to  the  north  and  east.   On  the  other  hand,  they 
could  help  to  unite  two  communities ,  Lincoln  Towers  and  Amsterdam 
Houses,  if  they  provide  mid-block  walkways  across  65th  and  66th 
Streets  —  heavy  traffic  carriers .   The  elementary  schools  of  these  two 
communities  were  recently  paired  to  encourage  interchange.  Direct 
walkways  between  these  schools  would  strengthen  that  intention. 
These  walkways  and  the  pedestrian  traffic  to  and  from  the  schools  are 
discussed  and  illustrated  in  another  paper. 

Elementary  Schools:  The  majority  of  elementary  school-age  children 
living  in  Lincoln  Square  attend  either  P.S.  191  at  216  W.  61st  Street 
or  P.S.  199  at  270  W.  70th  Street,  both  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
study  area.   The  two  schools  are  paired:   P.S.  191  has  grades  K 
through  3  and  P.S.  199  has  grades  K,  1-4,  and  5*.    Both  are  new: 


*  The  racial  distribution  in  the  two  public  elementary  schools  is 

roughly  33%  White,  33%  Negro,  and  33%  Puerto  Rican.   The  racial 
distribution  for  Lincoln  Square  as  a  whole  is  estimated  at  86%  White, 
7%  Negro  and  7%  Puerto  Rican. 
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P.S.  191  was  built  in  1955;  P.S.  199  in  1962,  to  replace  P.S.  94 
which  was  demolished  in  the  Lincoln  Square  urban  renewal  program . 
Table  C-l  indicates  that  both  schools  are  utilized  at  less  than  65% 
of  their  capacity. 

TABLE  C-l .   LINCOLN  SQUARE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS 

School       1967  Enrollment      Capacity       Rooms      Utilization  Rate 

P.S.  191  528  824  30  64% 

P.S.  199  525  858  37  61% 

Source:   Board  of  Education  Report,  1967. 

The  Board  of  Education's  enrollment  projections  for  1973-74  for  the 
larger  community*,  are:  kindergarten  through  4th  grade,  1,920  stu- 
dents; pre-kindergarten,  352.    This  is  a  total  future  enrollment  of 
less  than  2,300.   The  present  capacity  is  3,900  seats,  hence,  there 
are  no  plans  for  new  elementary  schools  in  the  area  through  1975. 

In  1960  there  were  2,500  children  enrolled  in  K-6  elementary  schools 
in  Lincoln  Square  —  to  72nd  Street  only.   Of  these,  1,400  or  56%  at- 
tended public  schools  that  year.   If  population  in  this  age  group  has 
not  decreased  since  then,  and  if  we  add  an  additional  200**  for  Lin- 
coln Towers  which  was  not  included  in  the  1960  figures,  there  now 
should  be  2,700  children  enrolled  in  K-6  elementary  schools .   But  only 
1,050  children  are  presently  enrolled  in  P.S.  191  and  P.S.  199,  which 
together  serve  this  area  . 


*     "Lower  Park  West"  —  bounded  by  West  80th  Street,  Central  Park 
West,  West  62nd  Street  and  the  Hudson  River  —  an  area  which  in- 
cludes two  other  regular  elementary  schools:   P.S.  9,  with  a  19  67 
enrollment  of  859,  capacity  of  1,09  3  and  utilization  rate  of  79%; 
P.S.  87,  with  a  1967  enrollment  of  948,  capacity  of  1,125  and 
utilization  rate  of  84%. 

**  Based  on  estimate  by  Lincoln  Towers  personnel. 
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Hence,  we  can  estimate  that  either: 

1.  1,650  children  in  this  age  group,  or  58%,  now  attend  private 
schools,  and  only  42%  attend  public  schools,  a  decrease  of 
14%,  or 

2.  there  has  been  a  large  decrease  in  the  K-6  population. 
The  first  assumption  seems  more  likely. 

By  comparison,  in  the  blocks  from  W.  72nd  to  W.  85th  Streets,  1,740 
pupils  or  66%  of  the  elementary  school  population  attended  public 
schools  in  1960  .    Currently  the  enrollment  for  P  .S  .  87  and  P  .S  .  9  , 
which  serve  this  area,  is  1,800.     The  utilization  rates  are  84%  and 
79%  respectively.  This  suggests  no  decline  in  public  school  enroll- 
ment in  these  blocks  since  19  60. 

The  Board  of  Education  operates  a  small  Children's  Day  Treatment 
Center  and  School  for  emotionally  disturbed  children  on  W.  71st  Street. 
The  school  has  an  enrollment  of  19  children  and  serves  all  five  bor- 
oughs . 

Intermediate  Schools:  Virtually  all  intermediate  school-aged  students 
living  within  Lincoln  Square*  attend  I.S.  44  at  W.  76th  Street  and 


*   Under  the  Board  of  Education's  decentralization  plan,  Lincoln  Square 
is  included  in  District  #5,  bounded  by  W.  59th  Street,  W.  122nd 
Street,  Central  Park  and  Riverside  Drive.   Manhattan  has  also  been 
tentatively  divided  into  three  "Intermediate  School  Planning  Areas", 
for  the  purpose  of  maximizing  racial  balance  within  the  constraints  ' 
imposed  by  such  other  factors  as  ethnic  composition  of  neighboring 
communities,  and  transportation.   The  Lincoln  Square  community  is 
within  Planning  Area  IX,  which  stretches  from  the  lower  West  Side 
to  West  110th  Street  and  encompasses  five  intermediate  schools: 
I.S.  44,  J.H.S.  54,  J.H.S.  118,  J.H.S.  17  and  I.S.  70. 
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Columbus  Avenue.   This  school  is  overcrowded  with  a  current  enrollment 
of  1,393  and  a  capacity  of  1,324.   Its  projected  enrollment  for  1973-74 
is  1,487.   The  school  was  built  in  1957. 

TABLE  C-2.   INTERMEDIATE  SCHOOL  ENROLLMENT 
Intermediate  School  Planning  Area  DC 

Utili-  Projected 

Community  1967  zation  Enrollment  Projected 

Served  School  Enrollment    Capacity    Rooms    Rate      1973-74  Overload 


Lower  Park 


West 

I.S.  44 

1393 

1324 

48 

105% 

1487 

+163 

Upper  Park 
West 

J.H.S.  54 
J.H.S.  118 

999 
1343 

954* 
1224* 

35* 
45* 

104% 
109% 

3687 

+1509 

Clinton 

J.H.S.  17 

611 

966 

36 

63% 

469 

-497 

Chelsea 

I.S.  70 

1260 

1559 

58 

80% 

1104 

-455 

Lower  West 
Side 

1318 

+1318 

TOTAL 

5606 

6027 

222 

8065 

2038 

*     Adjusted  Capacity 

**  Including  substandard  rooms;  16  in  J.H.S.  54;  36  in  J.H.S.  118. 
Source:   Board  of  Education  Report,  1967 

Table  C-2  shows  the  projected  overload  of  2,038  for  I.S.  Planning  Area 
LX  in  1973-74.  In  the  1969-70  Schools  Building  Program,  the  Board  of 
Education  has  recommended  site  acquisitions  for  two  new  intermediate 
schools:  I.S.  172  in  the  upper  Park  West  area,  and  I.S.  196,  to  re- 
place J.H.S.  17,  in  an  undetermined  location.  A  tentative  plan  being 
drawn  for  development  of  air  rights  over  the  Penn  Central  Yards  inclu- 
des two  intermediate  schools . 
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The  two  schools  would  have  a  total  capacity  of  3,600.    With  the  loss 
of  J.H.S.  17  and  the  planned  allocation  of  1,000  places  for  another 
area,  the  net  gain  for  Planning  Area  IX  would  be  1,634  places.  Thus 
an  overload  of  about  400  can  be  roughly  projected  for  19  75,  even  if 
the  two  new  schools  are  completed  by  that  time. 

High  Schools:  The  only  non-specialized  high  school  now  serving  Lin- 
coln Square  is  Brandeis ,  which  serves  the  larger  area  from  W.  18th  to 
W.  155th  Streets  .   The  main  building  on  West  84th  Street,  built  in 
1963,  and  the  temporary  annex  in  the  old  Commerce  High  School  on 
W.  65th  Street  are  both  overutilized . 

TABLE  C-3.   LINCOLN  SQUARE  HIGH  SCHOOLS 

School  1967  Enrollment     Capacity     Utilization  Rate 

Brandeis  High  School  3557  2573  138% 

Brandeis  Annex  1572  1380  113% 

Haaren  High  School  2137  2970  72% 

Source:   Board  of  Education  Report,  1967. 

Haaren  High  School,  an  all-boy  academic  high  school  with  a  complete 
vocational  program,  is  also  in  the  Lincoln  Square  area.   It  has  a  cur- 
rent enrollment  of  2, 137  and  a  listed  capacity  of  2,970.    It  is  an  old 
building,  built  in  1903,  and  is  scheduled  to  be  replaced  eventually  by 
Park  East  High  School,  a  co-ed  comprehensive  high  school  being  de- 
signed for  94th  Street  and  3rd  Avenue  on  the  East  Side. 

Three  new  high  schools  are  being  planned  for  the  area: 

1.   Martin  Luther  King,  a  comprehensive  general  high  school,  will 
have  seats  for  about  3,700  students .   Of  the  three  new  schools, 
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this  one  is  farthest  along  toward  completion.   The  site  at 
Amsterdam  Avenue  between  65th  and  66th  Streets  has  been 
acquired  and  cleared,  construction  drawings  have  been  com- 
pleted and  occupancy  is  expected  in  1973,  if  continuing  bud- 
get problems  can  be  solved.  When  this  high  school  opens, 
the  Brandeis  annex  is  scheduled  to  be  closed.  An  administra- 
tion building  for  Lincoln  Center  and  dormitories  for  the 
Juilliard  School  are  planned  for  the  annex  site . 

2.  Park  West,  also  a  comprehensive  general  high  school,  will 
be  on  a  site  at  West  50th  Street  and  10th  Avenue,  as  part  of 
a  housing  development  sponsored  by  the  Educational  Con- 
struction Fund.   It  will  provide  3,700  seats. 

3 .  La  Guardia  High  School  of  Music  and  Art  will  be  a  combina- 
tion of  two  existing  specialized  schools  —  the  High  School 
of  Music  and  Art  and  High  School  of  the  Performing  Arts  — 
and  will  be  located  near  Lincoln  Center  to  allow  interchanges 
between  the  School  and  the  Center.   The  new  school  will  ac- 
commodate 2,900  students,  who  will  come  from  all  five  bor- 
oughs.  The  site,  in  the  Lincoln-Amsterdam  Urban  Renewal 
Project,  is  adjacent  to  Martin  Luther  King  High  School. 

An  addition  to  Brandeis  High  School  at  85th  Street  has  been  proposed 
in  the  1969-70  School  Building  Program,  but  this  structure  is  intended 
only  to  provide  additional  facilities  for  a  comprehensive  high  school 
program  and  will  not  increase  the  school's  enrollment  capacity. 

Private  Schools 

Of  the  many  private  schools  in  the  area,  only  two  Roman  Catholic 
schools  serve  local  residents  primarily:  Church  of  the  Blessed  Sacra- 
ment School,  grades  1-8,  has  reached  its  maximum  enrollment  of  310; 
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St.  Paul  the  Apostle  School,  grades  1-8,  is  fully  enrolled  with  600 
pupils  .   Neither  has  plans  for  expansion. 

There  are  also  several  nursery  schools  in  the  area  serving  local  resi- 
dents, most  of  them  affiliated  with  churches,  synagogues,  or  housing 
developments .   The  other  private  schools  located  in  Lincoln  Square 
accept  children  from  all  over  the  City.   These  schools  and  their  en- 
rollments are  listed  in  Table  C-4 . 

Other  educational  institutions  in  the  area  include  Columbia  Univer- 
sity College  of  Pharmaceutical  Sciences,  Fordham  University  at  Lin- 
coln Center,  the  Juilliard  School  of  Music,  and  the  New  York  Institute 
of  Technology.   The  City  University  also  has  a  SEEK  program  here. 

Columbia  University  College  of  Pharmaceutical  Sciences:   Located  at 
115  W.  68th  Street,  it  has  a  current  enrollment  of  400  undergraduates, 
75  graduate  students,  and  200  evening  students,  and  anticipates  en- 
rolling 1,000  students  by  1980.    An  adjacent  building  on  the  south- 
east corner  of  Broadway  has  been  purchased  for  the  school's  expan- 
sion.  Future  plans  include  a  four  year  nursing  program  operated  in 
cooperation  with  the  Roosevelt  Hospital. 

Fordham  University  at  Lincoln  Center:  The  Law  School  which  was 
opened  six  years  ago  has  840  students.   The  college  of  Liberal  Arts 
opened  in  February  1969  in  a  14-story  tower  which  also  contains  a 
library  and  space  for  the  graduate  schools  of  Education,  Business 
and  Social  Science.  A  total  of  5,000  students  are  enrolled  in  these 
schools  .  Within  the  next  ten  years,  the  University  hopes  to  build 
another  academic  building  and  additional  library  and  gymnasium  facil- 
ities on  the  Lincoln  Center  site. 
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TABLE  C-4  .    PRIVATE  SCHOOLS  IN  LINCOLN  SQUARE 


Name/Address 

Congregation  Shearith  Israel 
Nursery  School* 

8  West  70th  Street 

Lincoln  Square  Co-Operative 
Nursery  School 

5  West  63rd  Street 

Lincoln  Towers  Playgroup 
160  West  End  Avenue 

Master's  Day  Nursery 
206  West  64th  Street 

Stephen  Wise  Free  Synagogue 
Nursery  School  and  Kindergarten* 
30  West  68th  Street 

Midtown  Ethical  Culture  School 
33  Central  ParkWest 

Church  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament  School* 
147  West  70th  Street 

Professional  Children's  School 
132  West  60th  Street 

St.  Paul  the  Apostle  School* 
124  West  60th  Street 

Baldwin  School  of  New  York  City 

160  West  74th  Street 

McBumey  School  (Boys) 
15  West  63rd  Street 

Powers  Memorial  Academy  (Boys)  * 

161  West  61st  Street 

Robert  Louis  Stevenson  School 
24  West  74th  Street 

Ye shiva  University  High  School  for  Girls 
462  West  58th  Street 


Grades  1968  Enrollment 

Nursery  32 

Nursery  27 

Nursery  25 

Nursery  31 

Nursery  100 
Kindergarten 


Pre -Kindergarten  479 
K-6 

1-8  310 


1-12  267 

1-12  602 

7-12  215 

6-12  450 

9-12  1,262 

9-12  125 

9-12  2,325 


*  Parochial  school 
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Juilliard  School  of  Music:   This  nationally-known  school  opened  in 
its  new  building  in  Lincoln  Center  in  October  1969  .    It  will  have 
450-500  students,  including  a  pre-college  division,  and  about  200 
faculty  members.   The  building  has  five  theaters  with  a  total  of  2,000 
seats  to  be  used  for  student  concerts,  professional  debuts  and  spe- 
cial performances . 

New  York  Institute  of  Technology;  Located  at  135  W.  70th  Street 
with  an  annex  at  186  West  End  Avenue,  it  is  a  private  four  year  under- 
graduate coeducational  institution  with  an  enrollment  of  4,000  stu- 
dents, taken  from  all  parts  of  the  city  and  suburbs.   The  school  spe- 
ializes  in  engineering,  computer  technology,  and  communications 
and  also  has  a  fine  arts  program. 

C.U.N.Y.  SEEK  Program:  Located  in  the  Alamac  Hotel  at  154  W.  71st 
Street,  are  both  administrative  headquarters  for  the  city -wide  SEEK 
program  and  University  Center,  one  of  the  three  schools  for  first  year 
college  students  in  the  program.   The  program  provides  remedial  edu- 
cation and  a  wide  range  of  college  courses  for  capable  but  under- 
privileged high  school  graduates .  Students  in  the  program  can  take 
five  years  to  get  a  four-year  college  degree.   Five  hundred  students 
living  throughout  the  City  are  enrolled  at  University  Center. 

LIBRARIES 

There  are  three  libraries  in  the  Lincoln  Square  area,  an  unusually 
large  number  for  an  area  of  this  size  and  population  in  New  York 
City. 
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Library  Of  The  Performing  Arts  At  Lincoln  Center 

A  branch  of  the  New  York  Public  Library,  this  serves  the  entire  City 
and  contains  the  Public  Library's  collection  of  books  on  the  theatre, 
music  and  dance;  an  extensive  record  collection;  and  a  children's 
library.   It  offers  to  the  community  numerous  free  concerts,  exhibi- 
tions and  special  events.   It  has  a  total  of  112,000  volumes  (111,000 
in  the  circulating  collection),  and  34,000  records  (32,750  in  the  cir- 
culating collection)  . 

New  York  Public  Library,  Riverside  Branch 

This  branch  was  closed  in  January  1966  and  reopened  in  June  19  69 
in  a  new  building  on  the  same  site  —  Amsterdam  Avenue  at  69th  Street. 
It  is  designed  to  serve  the  Lincoln  Square  area.   The  library  has 
22,736  volumes,  of  which  19,864  are  in  the  circulating  collection. 
Circulation  is  averaging  16,000  volumes  per  month,  putting  heavy 
demand  on  the  limited  collection.   Approximately  45  large-type  books 
are  available  for  elderly  persons .   Fifteen  books  are  returned  monthly 
to  the  central  branch  and  new  ones  obtained .   A  revolving  supply  of 
45  foreign  language  books  is  also  available.   The  large-type  books 
have  been  advertised  for  several  months  in  the  community,  and  there 
has  been  moderate  use  of  them.   However,  steep  steps  leading  to  the 
reading-reference  room  prevent  use  of  that  room  by  many  elderly  per- 
sons . 

The  William  P  .  Fitzgerald  Library 

Located  in  Amsterdam  Houses,  this  is  a  volunteer  library,  serving 
mainly  Amsterdam  and  Phipps  Houses .   It  is  open  portions  of  four  days 
a  week  and  has  4,000  volumes,  several  hundred  of  them  in  Spanish. 
The  library  is  used  primarily  by  children  from  Amsterdam  Houses ,  al- 
though the  staff  is  trying  to  reach  more  adults  in  the  neighborhood . 
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RECREATION  FACILITIES 


Lincoln  Square  has  an  adequate  supply  of  local  recreation  space . 
The  five  municipally-operated  playgrounds  and  the  private  playground 
space  in  Lincoln  Towers  total  4.2  acres;  nearby  Central  Park  and  the 
southern  end  of  Riverside  Park  provide  extensive  recreation  space . 
Also  within  the  community  are  a  public  gymnasium,  two  swimming 
pools,  and  a  number  of  small  parks  or  "squares"  with  benches  and 
modest  landscaping. 

TABLE  C-5  .    LOCAL  RECREATION  ACREAGE 


Acreage  per  1000  Population 
Lincoln  RPA  Goal  for 


Type 

Playgrounds, 
Playfields, 
Small  Areas 

Large  Park 
Areas* 

Total 


Total  Acreage 

28.8 
95.9 


124.7 


Square 

0.54 

1.7 
2.24 


Manhattan 


0.6 


1.3 
1.9 


*  Large  park  areas  within  a  five  minute  walk. 


Source:    "The  Race  for  Open  Space" ,  Regional  Plan  Association 
Bulletin  No.  96,  Sept.  1960. 

The  amount  of  large  park  space,  measured  in  acres  per  1,000  resi- 
dents is  1.7,  higher  than  the  Regional  Planning  Association's  recom- 
mended goal  for  Manhattan  of  1.3  acres  per  1,000.   For  playgrounds, 
playfields,  and  other  small  areas  the  figure  is  0.54  acres  per  1,000  — 
slightly  lower  than  the  RPA  goal  for  Manhattan  of  0 . 6     Thus  the 
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number  and  acreage  of  facilities  in  Lincoln  Square  compare  favorably 
with  the  rest  of  Manhattan. 

These  facilities,  however,  are  not  all  conveniently  located  or  ade- 
quately equipped  for  the  various  groups  that  use  them.   For  example, 
the  upper  half  of  the  study  area  excluding  Lincoln  Towers ,  has  ap- 
proximately 2,000  children,  but  no  convenient  playgrounds  or  open 
spaces  appropriate  for  very  small  children.    The  two  new  playgrounds 
located  at  the  67th  Street  entrance  to  Central  Park  are  beyond  an  easy 
walk  for  many  children  of  this  area . 

Existing  playgrounds  vary  in  size  and  in  the  quality  of  equipment. 
The  most  attractive  and  imaginatively  equipped  are  the  two  in  Central 
Park,  used  mostly  by  the  middle  and  upper-middle  income  residents 
of  Central  Park  West  and  by  the  children  from  local  private  schools. 
By  contrast,  the  playground  in  Amsterdam  Houses  which  serves  over 
2,000  children  is  underused  because  of  bad  lighting,  deteriorating 
physical  condition,  and  unimaginative  equipment.  A  new  outdoor 
mural  on  one  large  building  wall  has  brightened  this  facility. 

But  more  improvements  are  needed  to  make  the  space  attractive  to  teen- 
agers .  A  committee  of  residents  and  the  Council  have  proposed  its 
renovation  for  active  games .   The  equipment  for  small  children  would 
be  relocated  into  several  small  tot-lots  where  children  could  play 
nearer  their  building .   The  benches  would  be  moved .   The  playground 
might  be  surfaced  to  sustain  summer  games  and  ice  for  winter  sports. 
Its  redesign  would  be  coordinated  with  the  outdoor  spaces  proposed 
in  the  nearby  urban  renewal  project,  and  it  should  anticipate  the  possi- 
bility of  the  closing  and  re-use  of  64th  Street  as  a  pedestrian  area. 
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The  areas  where  there  are  high  concentrations  of  elderly  have  few  and 
inadequately  furnished  facilities  for  these  people  to  congregate .  The 
few  squares  along  Broadway  and  the  benches  lining  the  entrances  to 
Central  Park  and  Riverside  Park  are  used  as  gathering  places  during 
the  warm  months  of  the  year.   Verdi  Square,  at  Broadway  and  73rd 
Street,  is  heavily  used  by  elderly  residents.   It  is  now  in  deteriora- 
ting physical  condition  and  has  been  frequented  by  narcotics  addicts, 
but  a  Parks  Department  project  for  its  renovation  is  underway.  The 
Parks  Department  will  also  improve  Dante  Park  at  Broadway  and 
W.  63rd  Street,  and  Lincoln  Square  at  Broadway  and  W .  66th  Street, 
both  little  used  at  present.   Funds  for  the  rehabilitation  of  center 
malls  on  Broadway  have  also  been  appropriated. 

Space  for  some  leisure  pursuits  will  be  provided  by  Damrosch  Park, 
which  was  recently  completed  and  which  will  have  programs  and  uses 
developed  jointly  by  the  Parks  Department  and  the  community. 

In  sum,  the  area's  parks  and  playgrounds  are  sufficient  and  satisfac- 
tory for  most  groups,  but  not  for  the  elderly  or  for  teenagers. 

Municipally  Operated  Playgrounds 

Amsterdam  Houses  Playground:   0.75  acres  operated  by  the  Parks 
Department.  Half  of  it  is  set  aside  for  use  by  younger  children,  with 
swings,  seesaws,  a  sand  pit  and  many  benches;  half  for  use  by 
older  children,  with  a  basketball  court  and  large  open  area.   The  play- 
ground serves  an  estimated  2,200  children  —  1,000  in  grades  K-6, 
1,  200  of  high  school  age  —  in  Phipps  and  Amsterdam  Houses. 

P.S.  199  Playground:  0.4  acres  operated  jointly  by  the  Parks  Depart- 
ment and  Board  of  Education;  one-third  operated  full-time  by  the  Parks 
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Department  for  use  by  the  general  public;  two-thirds  operated  by  the 
Board  of  Education  from  9-3  for  use  of  school  children.   It  has  stan- 
dard playground  equipment  including  a  basketball  court  and  open  play 
area . 

Adventure  Playground:  Located  at  the  W .  67th  Street  entrance  to  Cen- 
tral Park,  1  acre,  operated  by  the  Parks  Department.   Anew  playground 
opened  in  1968,  it  is  extremely  well  equipped  with  imaginative  play- 
ground equipment.   It  appears  to  be  used  primarily  by  middle  and 
upper-middle  class  children  in  the  immediate  Central  Park  West  area 
and  by  the  children  from  nearby  schools . 

West  67th  Street  Lower  Playground:   0  .5  acres  operated  by  the  Parks 
Department.   Immediately  adjoining  Adventure  Playground,  this  is  a 
small  playground  for  younger  children.   It  is  newly  rehabilitated  with 
similarly  imaginative  equipment,  including  a  wooden  kiosk  with  giant 
slide  into  a  sandbox,  and  also  swings  and  benches . 

P.S.  191  Playground:   0.5  acres  operated  by  the  Board  of  Education. 
This  playground  is  for  use  by  P.S.  191  school  children  during  school  ' 
hours  and  for  community  use  afterwards . 

Privately  Operated  Playgrounds 

Lincoln  House  and  Lincoln  Towers:  A  total  of  0 . 7  acres  of  playground 
space  is  spread  over  six  small  playgrounds  (tot-lots)  all  similarly 
equipped  with  modern  equipment,  suitable  for  small  children.  Rough 
estimates  indicate  that  there  are  perhaps  500  children  living  here. 
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TABLE  C-6  .  PLAYGROUNDS 


Location 


Acreage 


Lincoln  House  and  Lincoln  Towers 
P.S.  199 
P.S.  191 

Amsterdam  Houses 

Adventure  Playground 

West  67th  Street  Lower  Playground 


0.7 
0.4 
0.5 
1.1 
1.1 
0.5 


Total 


4.2 


Playfields  And  Ballfields 

Large  open  areas  useful  to  Lincoln  Square  residents  are  found  in 
Riverside  Park  and  Central  Park.     Together  they  provide  about  17 
acres  of  convenient  playfields  and  ballfields,  or  0.3  acres  per  1,000 
population . 

Riverside  Park:  In  the  section  of  Riverside  Park  located  within  the 
study  area  there  are  several  recreational  facilities .   The  upper  level 
of  the  park ,  covering  roughly  six  acres ,  is  primarily  undifferentiated 
open  space,  though  about  one  acre  is  used  for  some  ball  playing. 
The  area  is  ringed  by  park  benches,  where  many  elderly  people  con- 
gregate.  The  lower  level  of  the  park,  also  six  acres,  is  divided 
into  a  baseball  diamond,  handball  courts,  and  a  track  with  sandpit 
and  viewing  stands. 

Central  Park:  Within  a  five  minute  walk  of  Central  Park  West  there 
are  three  baseball  diamonds  located  on  a  three-acre  tract  of  land 
between  63rd  and  66th  Streets,  and  a  large  open  area  —  the  Sheep 
Meadow  —  of  about  seven  acres  used  for  kite  flying,  soccer  and 
other  active  sports . 
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TABLE  C-7.    PLAYFIELDS  AND  BALLFIELDS* 


Location 


Acreage 


Riverside  Park 
Central  Park 


Total 


7 
10 
17 


*   Within  a  five  minute  walk . 
Plazas  And  Small  Parks 

Within  Lincoln  Square  there  are  five  minicipally  maintained  small 
parks  with  a  total  area  of  4.34  acres.    Three  of  the  five  —  Verdi  Square/ 
Dante  Park  and  Lincoln  Square  —  are  triangular  plots  of  land  at  conges- 
ted Broadway  intersections ,  and  of  the  three ,  only  Verdi  Square  is  exten- 
sively used  by  the  public. 

Damrosch  Park,  part  of  the  Lincoln  Center  complex  where  a  bandshell 
is  located,  covers  2.4  acres.   Lincoln  Center  Plaza  covers  1.7  acres 
and  includes  a  fountain,  reflecting  pools  and  outdoor  restaurant  which 
is  open  during  the  warm  months . 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  land  between  buildings  of  Lincoln  Towers  and 
Amsterdam  Houses.   Much  of  this  "leftover"  space  in  Amsterdam  Houses 
is  well  used  although  it  is  not  well  equipped  or  landscaped.   In  Lincoln 
Towers  most  of  this  type  of  space  is  either  filled  with  cars  or  lawn 
which  limits  active  use. 

The  total  amount  of  this  usable  open  space,  small  parks  and  plazas 
is  7.54  acres,  or  0.14  acres  per  1,000  population.   This  is  somewhat 
less  than  the  average  figure  of  0/2  acres  per  1,000  population  for 
all  Manhattan.   The  R.P.A.  standard  is  1.0. 
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TABLE  C-8.   USABLE  OPEN  SPACE 


T  r\  o^i  t"i  nn 

n^i  cay  c 

v  tiui  om-iaitJ 

0 . 05 

Dante  Park 

0.14 

Lincoln  Square 

0.05 

Lincoln  House  and  Towers 

2.50 

Areas  Around  Amsterdam  Houses 

0.70 

Damrosch  Park 

2.40 

Lincoln  Center  Plaza 

1 .70 

Total 

7.54 

Large  Parks 

Lincoln  Square's  location  between  two  major  and  magnificent  urban 
parks  probably  insures  its  long-term  attraction  as  a  place  to  live. 
Central  Park's  great  amenity  and  variety  of  activities  have  been  made 
safer  and  more  attractive  by  recent  Parks  Department  efforts .  River- 
side Park  and  the  Henry  Hudson  Parkway  along  the  river  are  rare  ameni- 
ties which  unfortunately  end  at  72nd  Street. 

The  table  below  indicates  the  portions  of  these  parks  —  almost  100 
acres  or  1.7  acres  per  1,000  population  — -  which  are  considered 
convenient  and  readily  available  to  Lincoln  Square  residents . 

TABLE  C-9.    LARGE  PARKS* 

Location  Acreage 

Central  Park  91.0 
Riverside  Park 

(2  Levels)  4.9 

Total  95.9 

*  Within  five  minute  walk,  and  exclusive  of  ballfields  and  playgrounds 
within  parks . 
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Other  Recreation  Facilities  And  Programs 

West  60th  Street  Swimming  Pool  and  Gymnasium;  Operated  by  the 
Parks  Department,  this  facility  includes  a  building  with  a  gymnasium 
and  indoor  swimming  pool  —  open  in  winter,  weekdays  3:30-10:30  and 
Saturdays  10:00-5:30  —  and  an  outdoor  swimming  pool  —  open  seven 
days  a  week  during  the  summer.  Admission  charge  during  the  summer 
is  35C  for  adults,  15C  for  children.   Land  area  is  0.7  acres. 

Young  Men's  Christian  Association:   This  building,  at  5  W.  63rd  Street, 
has  two  swimming  pools,  three  gyms,  an  indoor  track,  facilities  for 
handball,  squash,  wrestling,  boxing  and  conditioning.  Use  of  these 
facilities  requires  an  annual  membership,  ranging  from  $40  for  use  of 
social  facilities  to  $110  for  men  over  thirty  for  using  athletic  facili- 
ties. 

HEALTH  AND  SOCIAL  SERVICES 

Lincoln  Square  residents  have  Roosevelt  Hospital,  a  large  respected 
institution,  conveniently  near  them  with  numerous  community  services 
in  addition  to  general  medical  care .    But  the  current  health  and  social 
services  for  elderly  persons  appear  to  be  seriously  deficient.  In  recog- 
nition of  this  problem  and  of  the  anticipated  increase  in  health  require- 
ments of  the  community,  Roosevelt  Hospital  is  planning  to  expand  its 
facilities .   The  expansion  will  provide  an  extended  care  program; 
broader  intensive  care  and  out-patient  programs;  psychiatric  day  and 
night  care;  and  additional  community  service  programs  in  geriatrics 
and  several  other  fields . 

In  social  services  there  is  a  need  for  one  or  more  conveniently  loca- 
ted community  facilities  for  the  elderly  to  provide  a  place  to  meet 
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friends,  to  engage  in  leisure  activities,  perhaps  to  have  hot  meals, 
and  to  obtain  counseling  on  available  health  and  welfare  programs 
that  they  so  urgently  need . 

Health  Services 

Roosevelt  Hospital  —  Health  Services:   Roosevelt  Hospital  is  a  private, 
voluntary  institution  organized  mainly  to  serve  patients  who  are  acutely 
ill.   It  has  a  total  bed  complement  of  591 .   Of  these,  470  beds  are  for 
medical-surgical,  42  for  pediatric,  40  for  maternity,  and  39  for  mental 
health  care.   The  average  daily  census  is  542;  the  average  out-patient 
census  is  375  per  day. 

The  hospital  has  plans  for  reorganization  to  provide  a  more  comprehen- 
sive program.   Plans  include  an  additional  120  beds  in  the  acute  care 
center  on  the  present  block .   An  ambulatory  care  center  to  be  located 
west  of  Amsterdam  Avenue  between  59th  and  60th  Streets  will  house 
64  extended  care  beds  along  with  psychiatric  day  and  night  care  facil- 
ities.   The  ambulatory  care  facilities  will  accommodate  up  to  650,000 
patient  visits  per  year,  and  will  include  rehabilitation  medicine  as 
well  as  all  the  medical  and  dental  clinics  . 

Roosevelt  Hospital  —  Community  Services:  Roosevelt  Hospital  runs 
a  number  of  community  mental  health  projects  that  serve  the  Lincoln 
Square  area.    These  include:   training  programs  for  school  guidance 
personnel  and  teachers  in  public  and  parochial  schools;  sensitivity 
group  training  for  teachers  and  parents  of  school  children;  and  group 
and  individual  consultation  with  welfare  clients  in  the  Stratford  Arms 
Hotel  in  conjunction  with  the  Social  Services  Department.   These  pro- 
grams are  currently  being  expanded  to  include  emphasis  on  geriatrics, 
alcoholism,  family  therapy,  and  mental  retardation. 
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With  funds  from  the  U.S.  Community  Mental  Health  program,  Roose- 
velt Hospital  has  begun  a  limited  program  of  medical  outreach.  Two 
neighborhood  care  teams  of  a  psychiatrist,  social  worker,  nurse,  and 
an  on-site  tenant  are  now  working  on  a  regular  basis  on  the  West  Side. 
In  a  related  program  a  Roosevelt  physician  conducts  a  clinic  three 
times  a  week  in  a  West  Side  single-room-occupancy  building.  Both 
these  programs  can  be  significant  steps  in  overcoming  the  physical 
distance  between  resident  and  hospital  and  the  related  ignorance  of 
many  community  residents  about  hospital  services . 

Park  West  Hospital:  Park  West  Hospital  is  a  private,  proprietary  insti- 
tution at  170  W.  76th  Street.    The  hospital  has  72  beds  for  medical, 
surgical,  and  general  care.   It  has  an  emergency  room  but  no  out- 
patient clinic. 

Nursing  Homes:  At  present  there  are  no  voluntary  institutions  in  the 
area,  but  Roosevelt  Hospital  is  exploring  the  possibility  of  a  nursing 
home  facility  in  the  near  future.   There  are,  however,  several  propri- 
etary institutions  serving  the  aged  persons  from  the  entire  City. 

TABLE  C-10.  NURSING  HOMES 


Name 

Addres 

s 

Beds 

Axon  Manor 

44  W. 

74th  Street 

120 

Hayden  Manor 

34  W. 

74th  Street 

119 

New  York 

30  W. 

74th  Street 

120 

Park  Terrace 

52  W. 

74th  Street 

83 

Riverside 

46  W. 

74th  Street 

50 

Sanger's  Home  for 

Chronic  Patients 

50  W. 

57th  Street 

120 
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Other  Health  Services:   The  New  York  City  Department  of  Health  runs 
a  Health  Center  in  Amsterdam  Houses  which  included  a  Nutrition  Clinic 
and  an  Adult  Obesity  Clinic  available  to  persons  outside  the  neighbor- 
hood, and  a  Child  Health  Center  serving  local  residents.    There  is  also 
a  Dental  Clinic  run  by  the  Department  of  Health  located  in  P.S.  191. 

Social  Services 

There  are  a  variety  of  recreation  and  tutoring  programs  offered  by  area 
churches  and  synagogues.   Discussed  below  are  public  school  educa- 
tion programs  and  programs  of  organizations  specializing  in  social  ser- 
vices . 

Community  Center,  P.S.  191:   This  center  offers  sports  and  education- 
al oriented  activities  —  music,  dance,  arts  and  crafts  —  for  younger 
children  from  3:00-5:00  p.m.  weekdays,  and  1:00-5:00  p.m.  Saturdays. 
An  evening  program  for  pre-teens  and  teenagers  includes  basketball, 
volleyball  and  football  as  well  as  arts  and  crafts,  Monday  through 
Saturday.   During  the  summer  there  is  a  vacation  day  camp  five  days  a 
week,  10:00  a.m.  to  5:00  p.m.  for  5-14  year  olds ,  and  an  evening 
recreation  program  for  teenagers  . 

After-School  Center,  P.S.  199:  This  center  offers  sports  and  other  acti- 
vities for  5-13  year  olds,  Monday  through  Friday,  3:00-5:30  p.m.  An 
evening  program  for  adults,  three  nights  a  week,  includes  art  classes, 
folk  dancing,  drama  workshops,  music  classes,  and  bridge  playing. 

Community  Center,  Haaren  High  School:  An  evening  program  for  pre- 
teens  and  teenagers  four  nights  a  week,  6:00-9:00  p.m.,  includes 
sports  and  educational  oriented  activities. 
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Lincoln  Square  Neighborhood  Center,  Inc.:  At  128  W.  64th  Street,  the 
Center  provides  a  variety  of  educational,  vocational,  and  leadership 
courses  along  with  arts  and  crafts,  and  recreation  for  children,  teens 
and  adults  in  Amsterdam  Houses.    The  Center  began  in  1955.  The 
staff  includes  24  paid  persons  —  13  full-time  —  6  graduate  students, 
and  approximately  150  teen  and  adult  volunteers.   Approximately  120 
children,  5  to  11  years,  participate  in  afternoon  programs,  90  teens  in 
evening  programs  along  with  120  adults  including  35  elderly  persons. 
Emphasis  is  placed  on  involving  both  parents  and  children  in  coordina- 
ted activities.   Three-quarters  of  the  Center's  annual  budget  is  privately 
raised;  one-quarter  comes  from  a  New  York  City  subsidy. 

Project  FIND:   The  organization  directs  outreach  services  to  the  elderly 
living  in  the  area  between  34th  and  74th  Streets  west  of  Central  Park 
West  and  Eighth  Avenue.   It  is  located  at  19  66  Broadway.    Two  full- 
time  professionals  and  seven  part-time  aides  (elderly  persons)  perform 
housekeeping,  escort  and  advocacy  services  as  well  as  operate  three 
part-time  day  centers .   Advocacy  services  include  helping  eligible  per- 
sons apply  for  welfare,  and  advising  landlords  of  city  rent  laws  that 
protect  elderly  tenants  and  roomers .   The  day  centers  serve  at  least 
one  hot  meal  per  week  and  provide  recreational  and  social  facilities  . 
Two  of  these  are  in  the  Lincoln  Square  area:   at  the  Lincoln  Square 
Neighborhood  Center  in  Amsterdam  Houses,  and  at  St.  Stephen's  Episco- 
pal Church  at  120  W.  69th  Street.   Project  FIND  is  attempting  to  se- 
cure HEW  funds  with  which  to  open  a  full-time  day  center  at  54th  Street 
and  8th  Avenue  to  which  Roosevelt  Hospital  has  offered  to  contribute 
medical  services .   FIND  is  applying  for  other  HEW  funds  to  increase 
staff  and  services.   Among  the  projects  it  would  implement  is  a 
Medicaid-AJLert.  While  most  of  the  Lincoln  Square  elderly  are  regis- 
tered for  Medicare,  that  program,  unlike  Medicaid,  does  not  cover 
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the  cost  of  eye  glasses,  dentures,  various  appliances,  or  out-patient 
care.  Most  of  the  8,000  elderly  living  in  hotels  and  low  and  moderate 
rent  apartments  are  eligible  for  Medicaid. 

Katherine  Engel  Center  for  Older  Persons:   The  Center,  at  the  Park 
Royal  Hotel,  23  W.  73rd  Street,  is  funded  by  the  National  Council  of 
Jewish  Women  and  has  a  professional  staff  of  three.   It  serves  a  hot 
lunch  to  approximately  95  persons  a  day  at  70  cents,  and  offers  a  pro- 
gram of  arts  and  crafts,  music,  entertainment,  and  socializing  to 
175-240  elderly  who  attend  on  a  daily  basis. 

The  Center's  director  has  indicated  that  the  Center  may  experiment 
with  a  larger  hot  lunch  program  but  that  the  Center  does  not  see  it- 
self as  functioning  as  a  restaurant  for  older  persons  .    In  view  of  the 
need  among  the  elderly  for  such  a  service,  expansion  of  the  lunch  pro- 
gram should  definitely  be  explored.   Since  many  elderly  spend  more 
than  50%  of  their  income  on  rent,  little  is  left  for  other  necessities. 

Neighborhood  House  of  New  York,  Inc.:  At  50  W.  75th  Street,  this  is 
a  privately  operated,  privately  funded  settlement  house  providing 
mainly  tutoring  services  with  some  recreational  services  to  families 
in  a  15  block  radius  north  and  south.   Approximately  150  8-18  year 
olds  are  involved  in  after-school  tutoring;  another  50-70  participate 
in  a  summer  teen  camp.   The  center  which  moved  from  W.  63rd  Street 
during  the  Lincoln  Square  Urban  Renewal  project  has  a  staff  of  eight. 

New  York  Industrial  Education  Center:  Established  by  the  New  York 
State  Department  of  Education  and  operated  by  the  United  States 
Research  and  Development  Corp.  under  HEW  funding,  the  center 
offers  basic  education  —  English,  mathematics,  and  reading  —  along 
with  job  readiness  training  in  a  ten  week  program  primarily  for  high 
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school  dropouts.    17-65  year  olds  are  eligible;  most  trainees  are  in 
their  teens  or  early  twenties.  Approximately  300  were  expected  to 
be  trained  at  this  site  during  the  first  year  which  began  June  1969; 
most  of  these  will  be  from  the  West  Side.    The  center  is  located  at 
3000  Broadway. 

Considerations  Of  New  Health  Services  For  The  Elderly 

Home  Health  Care:   Conversations  with  Roosevelt  Hospital  social 
service  staff  and  other  medical  and  social  service  professionals  in 
the  City  indicate  that  a  major  need  in  medical  care  for  the  elderly  is 
home  health  care .   Home  health  care  can  include  a  comprehensive 
program  of  home  visits  by  physicians,  nurses  and  aides  such  as  that 
administrered  by  the  City  Hospital  Center  in  Elmhurst,  Queens.  Or 
it  can  be  a  much  more  simple  program  of  regular  visits  by  Home  Health 
Aides.    The  second  approach  is  far  less  expensive,  and  while  it  would 
require  the  training  of  workers,  it  is  a  more  realistic  objective  for  the 
Lincoln  Square  community .  Homemaker  Service  is  probably  not  so  in- 
tensely needed  in  Lincoln  Square  as  Home  Health  Aide  service  since 
most  elderly  live  in  hotels  or  rooming  houses  which  in  effect  provide 
such  a  service.   Home  health  aide  service  focuses  on  the  patient's 
daily  health  needs  rather  than  on  housekeeping. 

Two  benefits  of  the  second  concept  are:   employment  of  old  people  as 
Home  Health  Aides;  and  the  chance  for  hospitals  to  release  patients 
who  require  some  daily  health  care  and  must  remain  hospitalized  if 
no  home  health  care  is  available .   An  impediment  to  the  Home  Health 
Aide  program  is  the  frequent  difficulty  in  getting  authorization  for 
reimbursement  for  the  service  under  Medicare  and  Medicaid .   In  New 
York  City,  the  Visiting  Nurse  Service  of  New  York  must  approve  the 
use  of  Home  Health  Aides  in  every  case  for  reimbursement  under  these 
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programs.   The  Social  Service  Department  can  budget  Home  Health 
Aide  care  for  welfare  recipients  when  a  doctor  and  the  Department's 
medical  review  section  authorize  the  care . 

The  community  might  work  with  Roosevelt  Hospital  to  review  the  possi- 
bility of  a  grant  to  operate  a  comprehensive  Home  Care  program  like 
that  in  Elmhurst.   Or  the  community  might  investigate  the  possibilities 
of  a  grant  to  establish  an  area  Home  Health  Aide  program.    Efforts  to 
have  Home  Health  Aide  care  more  frequently  and  easily  authorized 
under  Medicare  or  Medicaid  could  also  be  pursued. 

A  third  variation  on  Home  Health  Care,  and  the  most  feasible,  is  a 
program  that  gives  shut-in  elderly  persons  daily  contact  with  community  * 
residents  who  provide  friendship  and  some  personal  service .  As  this 
program  now  operates  in  Hartford,  Connecticut,  elderly  and  non-elderly 
volunteers  maintain  daily  telephone  contact  with  shut-ins  as  well  as 
frequent  person-to-person  visits .   The  visits  are  designed  to  provide 
some  of  the  warmth  and  variety  of  life  that  elderly  shut-ins  frequently 
miss.   Because  the  program  uses  volunteers,  costs  can  be  limited  to 
salaries  for  a  small  central  staff  and  public  transportation  for  volunteers. 
Even  these  costs  could  be  avoided  with  a  completely  volunteer  program. 
In  addition  to  providing  some  daily  human  contact  to  shut-ins,  the  pro- 
gram helps  to  assure  the  health  and  personal  safety  of  the  individual. 
At  least  in  some  cases,  the  program  allows  an  elderly  person  to  remain 
at  home  rather  than  entering  an  institutional  home . 

Homes  for  Adults:  Another  medical  problem  peculiarly  confronting  the 
elderly  is  the  shortage  of  nursing  homes.   It  is  estimated  that  800  el- 
derly persons  now  in  city  hospitals  are  awaiting  placement  in  nursing 
homes.  Approximately  15-20  of  these  are  in  Roosevelt  Hospital. 
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Apart  from  their  scarcity,  nursing  homes  are  often  unsatisfactory  be- 
cause of  their  lack  of  social  amenity  and  their  high  cost  to  patients . 

A  feasible  alternative  to  nursing  homes  that  the  community  might  en- 
courage are  State-licensed  Homes  for  Adults .   Two  of  these  now  exist 
on  the  West  Side,  north  of  Lincoln  Square.    These  homes  are  privately 
owned  and  operated  under  State  supervision.    They  provide  elderly 
persons  with  individual  rooms,  three  meals  a  day,  and  attendants  to 
enable  them  to  bathe,  dress,  eat,  and  to  move  about.   Residents  of 
such  homes  must  be  able  to  get  about  with  the  assistance  of  attendants. 
They  cannot  be  bedfast.    The  cost  to  the  individual  is  less  and  the 
atmosphere  is  livelier  than  in  the  usual  nursing  home.    Many  elderly 
without  families  who  cannot  take  care  of  themselves  unaided  and  are 
placed  in  nursing  homes  for  want  of  alternatives  might  be  more  satis- 
factorily place  in  a  Home  for  Adults  . 

Two  Homes  for  Adults  have  been  established  in  the  area  in  the  past 
three  years .  They  are  the  West  End  Willard,  330  West  End  Avenue,  and 
the  Riverview  Willard,  309  W.  86th  Street.   Both  were  first  operated 
as  hotels  by  the  present  management.   The  adjustment  from  managing 
a  conventional  hotel  to  managing  a  Home  for  Adults  seems  surmount- 
able ,  though  experience  in  operating  a  nursing  home  or  similar  facil- 
ity is  desirable.    By  satisfactorily  providing  the  necessary  attendants, 
meals  and  social  services,  the  hotels  can  be  licensed  by  the  State 
Department  of  Social  Services.   Licensing  enables  the  N.Y.C.  Depart- 
ment of  Social  Services  to  pay  the  entire  costs  for  welfare  recipients 
who  are  residents  of  the  Home.   The  costs  include  room,  board, 
laundry  and  entertainment. 
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A  variation  of  the  proprietary  home  concept  is  the  non-profit  Home  for 
the  Aged.   Such  homes  are  tax  exempt  and  may  raise  funds  from  the 
community  to  carry  on  their  work .   Operation  of  such  homes  must  be  ap- 
proved by  the  State  Board  of  Social  Welfare,  which  requires  compliance 
with  State-established  rules  covering  admissions,  standards  for  safety, 
nutrition,  social  and  medical  service;  and  other  matters.    Both  of  the 
above  institutions  could  find  ready  demand  among  the  Lincoln  Square 
residents . 

Service  Centers:  Two  suggestions  were  made  by  social  work  profession- 
als to  lessen  the  physical  distance  between  the  elderly  and  the  variety 
of  services  that  they  need.   These  suggestions  were  made  in  light  of 
city-wide  relationships  between  medical  services  and  elderly  but  with 
a  special  view  of  Lincoln  Square  needs . 

•  Multi -Service  Centers  could  provide  a  range  of  professional 
advice  and  service  to  elderly  in  a  central  location.  Profes- 
sionals in  fields  such  as  health,  housing,  social  work, 
nutrition  and  employment  would  occupy  such  a  center.  An 
elderly  person  visiting  the  center  could  get  help  on  a 
range  of  problems  that  might  face  him.   The  current  neces- 
sity of  visiting  several  locations  to  get  advice  on  different 
problems  is  particularly  hard  on  the  elderly,  with  the  result 
that  visits  are  often  not  made  and  counsel  not  given.  Dis- 
cussions could  be  initiated  with  the  Lower  West  Side  Com- 
munity Corporation  toward  establishment  of  such  a  center. 
Funds  might  be  available  through  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity. 
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•  A  Day  Hospital  would  be  a  combination  of  an  older  per- 
son's day  center,  an  ambulatory  care  center,  and  a  con- 
valescent service  for  a  hospital's  extended  care  center 
patients .   Its  chief  function  would  be  to  help  elderly  per- 
sons recovering  from  serious  operations  to  reintegrate 
with  the  community.   At  the  day  hospital  a  patient  would 
get  professional  conusel  in  adjusting  to  new  limitations 
and  would  meet  community  residents  attending  the  day 
center.   The  facility  would  also  give  elderly  out-patients 
easy  access  to  clinic  doctors  and  nurses .    They  would 
not  "get  lost  in  the  shuffle"  in  the  competition  with 
younger  people  for  clinic  appointments  as  often  happens 
in  large  hospital  clinics .   The  possibility  of  establishing 
a  day  hospital  is  now  being  investigated  by  Roosevelt 
Hospital.   At  least  one  hospital  in  the  Metropolitan  area, 
Brookdale  Hospital  Center  in  Brooklyn,  has  received  a 
grant  for  this  purpose  and  is  now  building  such  a  facility . 


SHOPPING 


Before  the  land  was  cleared  for  the  Urban  Renewal  Project,  Lincoln 
Square  was  characterized  by  many  small  retail  establishments  in  the 
ground  floors  of  residential  buildings .   The  accompanying  map  indica- 
tes the  rather  extensive  distribution  of  these  local  stores  throughout 
the  community.   Those  within  the  urban  renewal  areas  were  found  to 
be  in  basically  unsound  structures  and  the  number  of  establishments 
was  probably  greater  than  the  community  could  support.    But  the  avail- 
ability and  convenience  of  these  shops  to  the  residents  then  is  in 
clear  contrast  to  the  situation  now.   Map  C-II  shows  the  pattern  in 
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19  69  .   A  significant  reduction  in  the  overall  number  of  stores  has 
occurred.   Over  350  stores  with  380,000  square  feet  were  displaced 
from  the  renewal  areas;  thus,  in  several  places  there  are  now  retail 
"gaps"  .   The  south  and  the  southwest  areas  are  virtually  devoid  of 
shopping  facilities  and  all  other  areas,  except  those  near  72nd 
Street  and  Broadway,  are  not  well  served  by  an  adequate  range  and 
quality  of  convenience  goods  and  services.   There  are,  for  example, 
too  few  apparel  stores,  especially  for  children;  grocery  and  food 
stores  are  typically  crowded  and  their  locations  require  long  walks 
for  many  residents  to  reach  them.   In  most  of  the  community  it  is 
difficult  to  buy  even  a  newspaper  or  other  simple  items  one  purchases 
on  impulse . 

Our  estimates  of  the  ground  floor  retail  space  in  1969,  presented  in 
Table  C-10,  was  about  840,000  square  feet  in  540  establishments. 
Much  of  this  is  concentrated  on  72nd  Street,  a  retail  district  that 
serves  a  larger  area  than  Lincoln  Square .   Based  on  our  studies  of 
sites  likely  to  be  redeveloped,  we  estimate  that  an  additional  350,000 
square  feet  of  retail  uses  will  be  displaced,  about  110,000  square 
feet  in  the  near  future. 


TABLE  C-ll.    GROUND  FLOOR  RETAIL  SPACE,  19  69 


Type 


No.  of  Stores 


Approximate  Sq.Ft. 


Food 

Soft  Goods 
Hard  Goods 
Impulse  Goods 
Restaurants 
Services 
Vacant 


86 
37 
41 
37 
92 
201 
47 


125,000 
131,000 
34,000 
72,000 
224,000 
209,000 
44,000 


Total 


541 


839,000 
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With  the  anticipated  increases  in  daytime  and  resident  population, 
the  demand  for  retail  services  could  increase  substantially.  The 
location  and  the  types  of  these  new  shops  and  services  will  be 
very  important.    Map  C-III  indicates  our  suggestions  for  future 
locations .    It  is  especially  important  to  encourage  food  and  other 
convenience  shops  to  locate  in  the  southern  part  of  the  community. 
Shops  related  to  the  basic  needs  of  residents  are  of  higher  prior- 
ity than  boutiques,  branch  banks  or  others  which  will  be  "natur- 
ally" attracted  to  the  vicinity  of  Lincoln  Center. 
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ELDERLY  RESIDENTS  IN  LINCOLN  SQUARE 


INTRODUCTION 


Ten  per  cent  of  the  United  States  population  is  over  65 .   In  New  York 
City  the  figure  is  12  1/2  %.   In  the  Lincoln  Square  area  there  are  esti- 
mated to  be  12,500  residents  over  the  age  of  65.   This  represents  about 
20%*  of  the  total  population. 

Why  are  they  living  in  this  particular  area?   A  few  have  been  displaced 
from  the  nearby  Time  Square  and  Chelsea-Clinton  areas  where  many  resi- 
dential hotels  have  been  torn  down  for  construction  of  office  buildings, 
and  multi-unit  brownstones  are  being  renovated  for  use  by  single  fami- 
lies .   The  great  majority  have  lived  in  the  Lincoln  Square  area  for  years. 
In  fact,  for  many  persons  the  area  has  been  home  since  they  emigrated 
from  Europe  or  the  West  Indies  forty  to  sixty  years  ago. 

There  are  three  groups  of  elderly  residents  in  the  area .  Approximately 
1,500  live  in  nursing  homes,  most  of  them  located  on  the  south  side  of 
74th  Street.    The  average  resident  of  a  nursing  home  is  10  to  15  years 
older  than  the  average  elderly  person  discussed  in  this  report.  A  second 
group  of  approximately  4,750  are  younger,  though  over  65,  still  have 
some  savings,  and  are  as  yet  self-sufficient.   They  reside  primarily  in 
buildings  on,  or  close  to,  Central  Park  West  or  in  residential  hotels 
along  72nd  Street  between  Columbus  Avenue  and  Central  Park  West. 
While  these  two  groups  undoubtedly  have  unmet  needs ,  they  do  not  con- 
stitute immediate  problems  and  are  not  represented  in  the  following  data. 

The  remaining  6,250  elderly  residents  can  be  divided  into  two  sub-cate- 
gories on  the  basis  of  cultural  and  locational  differences,  but  aside  from 


*  If  this  group  is  defined  as  persons  over  the  age  of  60,  the  percentage 
in  Lincoln  Square  increases  to  over  30%  or  18,000  elderly. 
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those  distinctions,  they  share  a  common  and  often  frightening  plight  — 
old  age  and  borderline  destitution.   Their  needs  are  acute. 

The  larger  group  of  needy  elderly  citizens  —  about  4,750  —  lives  be- 
tween 67th  and  74th  Streets,  and  between  Central  Park  and  the  Hudson 
River,  but  is  concentrated  between  Columbus  Avenue  and  Amsterdam 
Avenue,  especially  in  residential  hotels  along  Broadway.   Studies  by 
a  local  social  service  organization,  Project  FIND,  have  shown  that 
they  are  9  5%  white;  many  are  Jewish  or  Russian  origin;  the  ratio  of 
men  to  women  is  1  to  1;  and  60%  live  alone.   The  average  number  of 
years  of  school  is  11.   The  median  age  69,  and  the  median  income  is 
$1  ,567  per  year  or  $141  per  month .   Rents  average  $89  per  month, 
leaving  $42  per  month,  or  $1.36  per  day,  for  food,  transportation, 
clothing  and  recreation.    17%  receive  some  kind  of  welfare  assistance. 

Project  FIND  has  found  that  a  smaller  group  of  about  1,500  lives  in  the 
area  around  Amsterdam  Houses,  generally  between  59th  and  66th  Streets, 
and  Columbus  and  West  End  Avenues.   They  are  predominantly  non-white 
(66%)  and  many  are  from  the  West  Indies;  64%  are  women  and  36%  men; 
45%  live  alone.    The  average  number  of  years  of  school  is  8.   The  median 
age  is  68.   The  median  income  is  $1,540  per  year  or  $130  per  month. 
Rents  average  $50  per  month,  leaving  $80  per  month,  or  $2.66  per  day, 
for  all  other  needs  .   About  27%  are  recipients  of  welfare  assistance. 

The  figures  show  most  clearly  that  incomes  are  very  low,  and  the  per- 
centage spent  on  rent  is  high.   In  the  area  north  of  67th  Street,  68%  of 
income  goes  to  rent.   Curiously,  the  data  reveals  that  only  a  small  pro- 
portion receive  welfare  when  it  appears  that  many  are  eligible .  Also  of 
significance  in  this  area  is  the  relatively  high  educational  level  and 
the  balanced  ratio  of  men  to  women.   Because  women,  generally  , 
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outnumber  men  in  the  65+  age  group,  the  area  has  a  higher  than  average 
proportion  of  women . 

A  fairly  typical  resident  in  the  area  south  of  66th  Street  is  a  lady  of  70 
who  lives  on  the  sixth  floor  of  a  six-story  walk  up  where  she  has  resi- 
ded since  she  came  to  the  United  States  from  the  West  Indies.   She  is 
a  lively  figure  in  her  community.   She  participates  in  many  meetings, 
visits  neighbors,  watches  children  playing  in  the  Amsterdam  Houses 
Project,  enjoys  the  activities  of  Good  Shepherd-Faith  Presbyterian 
Church  which  she  adopted  years  ago  in  lieu  of  an  Anglican  Church,  and 
talks  about  a  trip  by  her  ladies  club  to  Palisades  Park  to  further  the 
cause  of  integration.   She  appears  to  manage  her  affairs  well  and  with 
limited  resources ,  but  the  future  is  clouded  by  her  belief  that  the  build- 
ing she  lives  in,  a  part  of  "Phipps  Houses",  may  be  torn  down  and  that 
she  will  be  forced  to  relocate,  perhaps  far  from  her  community  and  her 
friends . 

A  second  resident  of  this  area  who  typifies  a  significant  problem  is  a 
single  woman  of  French  origin  who  has  worked  until  recently  in  a  variety 
of  domestic  jobs  —  as  a  governess  or  a  lady's  companion.   Her  monthly 
social  security  check  amounts  to  $63.   Her  rent  in  the  hotel  where  she 
has  lived  for  twenty  years  is  $120  per  month.   Because  of  a  serious 
heart  condition,  she  has  not  worked  at  all  in  the  past  several  years  and 
has  been  living  on  savings .   In  April  those  reserves  were  exhausted 
and  for  three  months  her  rent  was  not  paid.  After  missing  the  June  pay- 
ment, she  was  told  to  move  by  the  hotel  manager. 

Her  case  was  eventually  accepted  by  the  Department  of  Social  Services 
despite  their  objections  to  paying  back  rent  and  to  what  they  consider 
too  high  a  monthly  rental,  but  only  after  she  had  made  a  difficult  trip 
to  their  offices  on  14th  Street  and  endured  a  long  wait. 
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PROBLEMS 


The  problems  of  the  elderly  can  be  considered  in  four  categories . 
Income 

In  1968,  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  estimated  a  "modest  but  ade- 
quate,r  annual  budget  to  be  $2,500  for  an  elderly  couple  and  $1,800  for 
an  elderly  individual.   The  adequate  budget  described  for  an  individual 
would  allow  $150  per  month.   This  figure  has  been  broken  down  as  fol- 
lows by  the  National  Industrial  Conference  Board  on  the  basis  of  U.S. 
Department  of  Labor  data  showing  expenditures  by  consumers  65  and 
over. 


Food 

26.1% 

$39.15 

Alcoholic  Beverages 

and  Tobacco 

2 . 5% 

3.75 

Housing  and  Household 

Operations 

29.1% 

43.65 

House  Furnishings  and 

Equipment 

4.0% 

6.00 

Clothing 

7 . 2% 

10.80 

Transportation 

11.7% 

17.55 

Medical  Care 

10.2% 

15.30 

Personal  Care 

2 . 7% 

4.05 

Recreation  and  Other 

6 . 5% 

9.75 

100  .0% 

$150.00 

There  is  a  sizeable  gap  between  these  figures  and  average  income  fig- 
ures for  the  Lincoln  Square  area  —  $1,661  for  couples  and  $1,395  for 
an  individual.   New  York  City's  high  cost  of  living  makes  the  gap  even 
wider. 

In  the  Lincoln  Square  area,  the  high  proportion  of  income  spent  for  rent 
leaves  the  elderly  with  seriously  inadequate  funds  for  their  remaining 
needs.    Thus  any  consideration  of  the  elderly's  needs  would  start  with 
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an  investigation  of  ways  to  improve  their  economic  well  being,  perhaps 
by  stretching  present  incomes  through  reduced  rents,  reduced  transit 
fares,  and  better  medical  insurance  coverage,  and  also  by  increasing 
income . 

Housing 

Decent,  low  cost,  permanent  housing  is  a  primary  need  of  the  elderly.  ' 
Most  of  the  older  residents  in  the  area  north  of  67th  Street  live  in  one 
of  the  thirty-two  hotels  in  the  area.   In  many  respects  it  is  unsatisfac- 
tory housing.    Most  important,  it  may  not  be  permanent.    Many  of  the 
hotels  are  likely  to  be  replaced  or  converted  to  apartments .   There  are 
two  principal  reasons:   first,  many  of  the  buildings  are  old  and  rehabili- 
tation to  make  them  competitive  with  hotels  in  other  areas  is  not  eco- 
nomically feasible;   and  second,  the  land  has  become  valuable  for  other 
uses,  such  as  high-rise,  luxury  apartments.   In  some  cases,  the  hotels 
may  be  converted  to  apartment  buildings,  but  in  the  process  they  become 
too  expensive  for  the  elderly  to  afford. 

Before  October  19  69  ,  the  aged  who  were  displaced  as  a  result  of  re- 
development had  slight  legal  protection  from  abrupt  evictions,  typi- 
cally had  great  difficulty  finding  another  place  to  live,  and  often  paid 
higher  rents.   Under  present  laws,  the  owner  must  first  obtain  a  permit 
for  demolition  and  then  get  the  approval  of  the  Conciliation  and  Appeals 
Board  who  insures  proper  relocation  efforts.    Permanent  hotel  residents 
of  six  months  or  more  are  now  provided  notice  of  relocation  and  are 
given  stipends.   The  Bureau  of  Relocation  is  required  to  deal  only  with 
problems  occasioned  by  urban  renewal,  public  improvements  and  emer- 
gencies.  Under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Frank  Arricale,  the  Bureau  did  put 
great  effort  into  helping  relocate  those  displaced  by  demolition  of  hotels 
in  the  Times  Square  area.   Those  residents,  many  of  them  show-business 
people  who  had  lived  there  for  years,  were  moved  to  the  upper  West  Side, 
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above  the  Lincoln  Square  area ,  where  the  same  pattern  of  redevelopment 
threatens  them  again.  Some  of  them  have  moved  as  often  as  three  times 
in  six  months . 

Hotel  housing  for  the  elderly  is  also  unsatisfactory  for  another  reason. 
Hotels  are  frequently  sought  out  by  others  in  need  of  cheap  housing. 
Often  the  other  residents  are  narcotics  addicts,  prostitutes,  and  other 
disturbed  individuals.    Mugging  and  robbing,  especially  in  dark  hall- 
ways, poses  a  real  threat  to  the  elderly  in  the  Lincoln  Square  area, 
according  to  both  a  local  social  worker  and  Inspector  Lustig  of  the  20th 
Precinct. 

In  many  respects,  however,  hotels  are  a  satisfactory  solution  to  the 
housing  problems  of  urban  elderly.   Maid  service  is  available,  although 
frequently  limited  and  sporadic.   There  is  twenty-four  hour  desk  and 
elevator  service.  And  the  hotels  are  in  active,  familiar  areas  where 
much  of  the  aged  residents'  daytime  activity  consists  of  sitting  at  a 
window  watching  the  busy  street  life  below.   There  are  also  restaurants, 
shops,  drug  stores,  subways,  and  buses  close  by, and  sometimes 
elderly  neighbors  who  can  visit. 

The  housing  problems  of  the  1 ,500  in  the  area  south  of  66th  Street  are 
similar.   Their  housing  stock  is  also  threatened.   This  is  the  area  where 
the  growth  of  institutions  has  been  significant,  including  Fordham  Univer- 
sity, Roosevelt  Hospital,  La  Guardia  High  School,  Martin  Luther  King 
High  School,  the  Juilliard  School  of  Music,  and  Lincoln  Center  for  the 
Performing  Arts . 

The  area  was  formerly  known  as  Old  San  Juan  because  of  the  great  num- 
ber of  West  Indian  Negroes  living  there,  and  it  still  has  one  of  the 
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largest  concentrations  of  West  Indians  in  New  York  City,  now  primarily 
elderly,  who  constitute  a  lively,  distinct  sub-community  in  the  Lincoln 
Square  area.    Many  live  in  "Phipps  Houses",  two  groups  of  four  build- 
ings each,  dating  from  1907  and  1917.     The  exact  number  of  elderly 
residents  in  them  is  not  known,  but  our  best  estimate  indicates  that  the 
number  is  about  240.    Complaints  of  tenants  indicate  that  the  buildings 
have  been  allowed  to  deteriorate  since  they  were  sold  by  the  Phipps 
Foundation.  And  in  the  past  two  years  they  have  been  continually 
threatened  by  possible  demolition  of  the  houses. 

There  are  other  elderly  residents  living  in  old  structures  near  Amsterdam 
Houses  which  will  inevitably  be  replaced  by  buildings  more  appropriate 
to  an  area  containing  numerous  growing  institutions . 

Leisure  Activities 

A  casual  observer  walking  through  the  Lincoln  Square  community  will 
notice  many  retired  residents,  some  sitting  along  Broadway  trying  to  con- 
verse over  the  noise  of  traffic,  some  waiting  for  a  bench,  and  others 
looking  out  windows  at  the  street  activity  below.   Statistics  indicate 
that  these  people  are  part  of  a  comparatively  young  elderly  group  with 
meager  resources.   However,  one  resource  that  they  have  in  abundance 
is  free  time. 

This  group  has  been  called  the  "work  generation" .    Many  of  them,  espe- 
cially the  men,  have  worked  hard  all  their  lives,  valuing  their  work  more 
than  leisure  time.   As  a  result,  they  have  few  ideas  of  what  to  do  with 
free  time.   Because  of  their  attitudes,  it  is  particularly  desirable  that 
they  find  meaningful  outlets  for  the  energy  they  used  to  invest  in  their 
work.   Presently,  there  is  no  conveniently  located  community  facility 
where  they  may  do  so . 
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It  is  desirable  also  that  it  be  possible  to  make  new  personal  relation- 
ships, or  strengthen  old  ones.   In  the  Lincoln  Square  area  there  are  few 
places  where  the  elderly  feel  free  to  go  to  meet  old  friends  or  make 
new  ones.   The  closing  of  a  72nd  Street  Horn  &  Hardart  cafeteria,  which 
once  served  as  a  social  center,  has  seriously  aggravated  this  problem. 

Health 

Elderly  people  are  frequently  in  need  of  medical  care,  sometimes  for  an 
acute  illness ,  but  more  often  for  advice  or  reassurance  about  a  chronic 
health  problem.   Due  to  the  high  cost  of  medical  care  and  their  frequent 
need  for  it,  the  elderly  discussed  in  this  report  are  all  in  need  of  some 
kind  of  health  insurance  . 

While  there  are  various  health  benefits  available  through  Medicare  and 
Medicaid,  the  regulations,  deadlines,  and  procedures  are  complicated 
and  may  be  particularly  so  to  an  aged  and  ill  person.   As  a  further  com- 
plication, many  in  the  area  retired  before  Medicare  became  effective 
and  were  thus  not  informed  about  it  when  they  applied  for  social  secur- 
ity. When  asked  by  Project  FIND  interviewers  to  indicate  their  prob- 
lems, the  elderly  in  both  areas  of  Lincoln  Square  said  that  getting  Medi- 
care or  Medicaid  was  their  number  one  need;  housing  was  number  two  in 
their  estimation.   In  view  of  this  information,  it  seems  that  there  is  a 
need  for  a  continuing  effort  to  reach,  inform,  and  help  those  who  are 
eligible  to  enroll  in  a  health  insurance  program . 

RESOURCES 

The  elderly  do  have  resources,  although  in  general  they  appear  to  be 
inadequate  or  insufficiently  utilized  to  resolve  problems  of  the  scope 
described. 
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Social  Security 


This  program  serves  many  elderly  in  the  Lincoln  Square  area,  but  for 
several  reasons  does  not  provide  sufficient  income  by  itself  to  those 
who  lack  savings  or  other  sources  of  income . 

Social  security  pays  monthly  benefits  to  men  at  65,  to  women  at  62, 
to  widows  at  60,  and  to  disabled  widows  at  50.    Monthly  payments  are 
based  on  average  earnings  before  retirement,  and  since  maximum  credit- 
able earnings  were  $3,000  per  year  before  1950  (as  compared  to  $7,800 
per  year  in  1969) ,  no  one  in  the  present  retired  group  is  eligible  for  the 
maximum  benefit  of  $218  per  month.    The  highest  payment  received  in 
the  retired  group  is  $189  .90  per  month,  based  on  average  earnings  of 
$6,600  per  year,  but  few  receive  payments  that  high.   The  minimum 
payment  is  $55  per  month.   Those  72  and  over  who  have  minimal  or  no 
work  credit  are  entitled  to  $40  per  month  per  individual,  and  $60  per 
month  per  couple .   The  national  average  social  security  payment  is 
$72  per  month. 

Many  older  people  in  the  area  worked  as  domestic  help  and  consequently 
were  not  entitled  to  social  security  coverage  until  1950.    Even  after  that, 
it  was  a  common  practice  for  employers  not  to  make  social  security  con- 
tributions for  domestic  help .   Consequently,  benefits,  especially  to 
women,  are  low . 

Medicare 

Additionally,  two  kinds  of  health  insurance  are  available  under  social 
security  —  hospital  insurance  and  medical  insurance.   In  certain  cases, 
this  coverage  is  also  available  to  those  not  entitled  to  social  security, 
although  some  work  credit  is  required.  While  hospital  coverage  is  auto- 
matic, elderly  people  must  enroll  in  the  medical  insurance  program. 
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Those  now  over  70  who  have  not  yet  applied  for  the  medical  insurance 
are  no  longer  eligible  for  the  program.    Present  subscription  rates  are 
$4.40  per  month  and  insurance  covers  80%  of  medical  expenses  after 
the  first  $50  of  charges  in  a  year.   It  does  not  cover  dental,  optical 
or  prescription  expenses.    Medical  care  under  this  plan  can  still  be 
costly. 

The  next  application  period  for  medical  insurance  coverage  is  January 
through  March  1971.  For  each  successive  group  of  applicants,  rates 
for  coverage  will  be  increased. 

Medicaid 

Another  important  resource,  Medicaid,  is  funded  50%-25%-25%  by 
Federal,  State,  and  City  contributions  and  administered  by  the  State  of 
New  York  through  the  Department  of  Social  Welfare.    Medicaid  covers 
100%  of  medical  and  hospital  expenses  including  prescriptions,  eye 
glasses,  dental  work  and  incidental  costs  for  such  items  as  a  wheel 
chair.   Medical,  out-patient  care  is  handled  through  a  clinic  at  a 
voluntary  hospital  —  in  this  area  Roosevelt  Hospital.   An  applicant 
must  have  an  income  of  less  than  $2,300  per  year  per  individual  and 
$3,300  per  year  per  couple,  and  must  pass  a  Social  Services  Depart- 
ment means  test. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  greater  coverage  is  provided  by  Medicaid  than 
by  Medicare  and  that  all  of  those  studied  in  this  report  are  eligible, 
many  do  not  apply  because  there  is  in  their  minds  a  stigma  attached  to 
being  a  recipient. 

Welfare 

The  City  of  New  York  Department  of  Social  Services  has  a  variety  of 
programs  aimed  at  assisting  aged,  needy  residents.   There  is  Aid  to 
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Aged,  which  is  for  shelter,  fuel,  light,  food,  clothing  and  necessary 
household  incidentals .   Money  is  granted  on  a  needs  basis  after  a 
thorough  examination  of  how  an  applicant's  resources  and  needs  fit 
into  a  carefully  designed  allowance  schedule.    Other  programs  include 
Foster  Homes  Program  for  Older  and  Handicapped  Persons,  Proprietary 
Institutions  for  Adults,  Homemaker  Services,  and  a  Division  of  Day 
Centers  for  Older  Persons .  With  the  exception  of  the  Day  Center  Pro- 
gram, all  these  services  are  used  to  some  extent  by  those  eligible  in 
Lincoln  Square.    The  closest  day  center,  at  647  Amsterdam  Avenue,  is 
too  far  away  to  be  used  conveniently  by  the  residents  of  Lincoln  Square. 
However,  the  Katherine  Engel  Center  for  Older  Persons  has  recently 
moved  to  the  Park  Royal  Hotel  on  73rd  Street. 

Public  assistance  can  be  obtained  by  visiting  and  making  an  application 
at  the  Waverly  Center  on  West  14th  Street,  to  which  most  residents  of 
the  area  are  assigned.   There  is  a  closer  office  on  West  30th  Street, 
the  Amsterdam  Center,  but  it  is  reserved  primarily  for  use  by  those  who 
live  north  of  the  study  area . 

Apparently  many  in  the  area  do  not  take  advantage  of  public  assistance 
although  they  are  eligible .   There  seem  to  be  a  number  of  reasons  for 
this .   Some  do  not  apply  because  they  do  not  know  the  eligibility  rules 
nor  how  to  apply.   A  major  deterrent  to  others  is  the  fear  that  their 
children  will  be  asked  to  share  a  portion  of  the  cost  of  their  expenses. 
The  Social  Services  Department  recently  eliminated  this  requirement, 
but  many  elderly  are  not  aware  of  the  change .   A  few  are  reluctant  to 
exhaust  what  little  savings  they  may  have  —  a  prerequisite  to  becoming 
a  welfare  recipient.   The  savings  in  question  are  often  reserves  for 
burial  expenses  which  would  exceed  the  allowance  set  by  the  Social 
Services  Department.   Even  when  they  are  completely  eligible,  and 
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understand  how  to  apply,  they  are  frequently  deterred  by  the  personal 
questions  involved  in  the  "means  test"  and  by  the  ordeal  of  getting  to 
the  Welfare  office  and  waiting  —  usually  a  long  wait  —  to  be  interviewed. 

Project  FIND 

With  offices  at  19  66  Broadway,  "FIND"  is  located  midway  between  the 
two  groups  of  needy  elderly  in  Lincoln  Square .   It  is  funded  by  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity  through  the  National  Council  on  the  Aging.  Its 
goals  have  been  to  seek  out  isolated,  needy   aged  residents  primarily 
through  a  staff  of  part-time  elderly  workers  who  visit  places  where  elder- 
ly poor  are  known  to  live  and  gather  information  by  means  of  a  detailed 
questionnaire.    Those  contacted  are  informed  that  if  they  need  help  FIND'S 
staff  is  available  to  refer  them  to  the  proper  agency,  and  accompany  them 
to  the  agency  offices  if  necessary.   In  general,  FIND's  function  is  to  be 
an  advocate  for  services  for  elderly  poor.   Some  other  activities  include 
regular  social  gatherings  at  St.  Stephen's  Episcopal  Church  and  Amster- 
dam Houses  Community  Center,  and  a  newsletter.   The  ultimate  purpose 
of  the  Project  is  to  organize  the  participants  into  self-help  groups. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Stecher  and  her  staff  have  documented  the  scope  and 
seriousness  of  the  problems  of  the  elderly  poor  and  have  extended  con- 
siderable services  to  them.   Due  to  a  cut-back  in  its  budget,  FIND's 
programs  have  been  reduced.    FIND  has  applied  for  additional  funds 
from  HEW . 

Housing  And  Community  Facilities 

Housing  needs  in  the  area  south  of  66th  Street  are  being  partially  met  by 
an  addition  to  Amsterdam  Houses  Public  Housing  Project,  which  is  plan- 
ned for  completion  by  1973.   This  will  include  75  one-bedroom  units 
specifically  allocated  for  elderly  residents .   There  are  at  least  that  many 
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who  are  being  displaced  right  now  by  institutional  expansion  in  the 
immediate  area.   The  housing  project  apparently  will  not  be  a  resource 
to  be  considered  for  the  needs  of  those  in  Phipps  Houses. 

A  community  center  will  be  included  in  the  project  which  will  serve 
those  in  the  immediate  neighborhood,  but  will  not  provide  a  gathering 
place  for  those  living  in  the  northern  part  of  Lincoln  Square .    Plans  for 
conversion  of  the  Bradford  Hotel  to  housing  for  the  elderly  and  plans  for 
a  new  project  of  public  housing  for  the  elderly  combined  with  a  parking 
garage  on  67th  Street  are  underway.   These  will  be  excellent  housing 
resources  but  the  type  and  extent  of  community  services  and  facilities 
has  not  yet  been  determined. 

The  YMCA 

Located  on  West  63rd  Street,  the  "Y"  is  geographically  somewhat  remote 
from  where  most  of  the  elderly  live  in  Lincoln  Square,  but  some  of  the  * 
more  able  ones  participate  in  its  multitude  of  programs  or  use  its  swim- 
ming pool  or  gym  facilities .   There  is  no  senior  citizens  group  as  such 
within  the  "Y",  but  it  does  provide  its  facilities  as  well  as  hot  meal 
service  for  a  number  of  elderly ,  including  women . 
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PHIPPS  HOUSES  IN  LINCOLN  SQUARE 


INTRODUCTION 


During  Phase  I  of  the  Lincoln  Square  Community  Action  Planning  Program, 
Phipps  Houses  was  one  of  several  groups  of  low  income  apartments  and 
hotels  that  were  identified  as  vulnerable  and  susceptible  to  redevelop- 
ment by  real  estate  operators.   It  was  known  that  the  houses  had  been 
sold  in  1961  by  the  Phipps  Estate  to  the  Sterling  Realty  Company.  It 
seemed  only  a  matter  of  time  before  the  site  would  be  converted  to  more 
profitable  uses  in  this  changing  area  of  Manhattan. 

Because  of  the  Lincoln  Square  Community  Council's  long-standing  commit- 
ment to  assist  the  area's  poor  and  to  maintain  the  existing  economic, 
racial, and  ethnic  diversity,  the  Council  and  their  planning  consultants 
took  immediate  steps  toward  preservation  of  Phipps  Houses .   These  ef- 
forts have  not  yet  resulted  in  a  solution  and  in  some  respects  have  re- 
sulted in  little  progress .   The  purpose  of  this  report  is  to  describe  what 
has  been  done,  what  conclusions  have  been  reached  at  this  point  and 
what  future  action  appears  promising . 

FACTS  ABOUT  PHIPPS  HOUSES 

The  buildings  are  located  on  West  63rd  and  West  64th  Streets  between 
Amsterdam  and  West  End  Avenues.   They  were  constructed  between  1907 
and  1911  by  Henry  Phipps  as  model  tenements  for  domestics  and  were 
operated  and  maintained  by  the  Phipps  Estate  until  1961.    The  original 
tenants  included  a  high  percentage  of  West  Indians .   Although  the  qual- 
ity of  maintenance  has  declined  since  1961,  the  buildings  still  appear 
to  be  in  sound  condition . 
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Buildings 

There  are  eight  adjacent  buildings,  all  six-story  walk-up  new  law  tene- 
ments.  The  buildings  contain  346  apartments  of  two,  three  or  four  rooms. 
The  rooms  are  small  and  some  units  do  not  meet  contemporary  standards 
of  convenience  and  privacy.   The  bathrooms  do  not  include  wash  basins, 
and  in  one-third  of  the  apartments  the  bathtub  is  located  in  the  kitchen. 
Many  of  the  apartments  have  been  improved  by  the  tenants  and  all  are 
generally  kept  in  good  condition. 

The  half-basement  floor  is  used  for  utilities  and  storage  but  much  of  the 
space  is  vacant  and  could  be  used  for  other  purposes.   Outdoor  spaces 
consist  of  25'  x  32'  courtyard  between  every  two  buildings  and  a  back- 
yard approximately  30'  x  200'  between  the  two  rows  of  buildings.  These 
spaces  are  paved  and  kept  clean,  but  are  largely  unused.   They  have 
potential  as  gardens  and  play  spaces  if  security  could  be  improved  with 
street  gates . 

Residents 

The  resident  population  totals  550  to  600  persons.   Of  these,  approxi- 
mately 240  are  elderly.    Many  but  not  all  of  the  residents  are  poor. 

A  few  of  the  elderly  residents  have  been  in  the  buildings  since  they  were 
opened  and  some  families,  particularly  the  West  Indian  immigrants,  have 
two  or  three  generations  living  in  different  apartments.   The  residents 
form  a  relatively  strong  community,  interested  in  preserving  Phipps  Houses 
for  their  continued  use . 

Ownership 

In  19  61  the  houses  were  sold  to  Sterling  Realty  Company.  In  July  1968 
Sterling  Realty  Company  entered  into  a  contract  with  Louis  Jacobs,  who 
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in  turn  sold  the  contract  to  J.  Moe  Newman,  president  of  Ripley  Clothes 
Company.  The  Ripley  Company  is  the  owner  of  the  adjoining  building. 
The  sale  of  Phipps  Houses  to  Mr.  Newman  was  recorded  November  19  68. 
The  new  owners  have  been  contacted  by  the  City  Planning  Commission 
and  the  Community  Council.    Mr.  Newman,  through  his  attorney,  has 
indicated  he  would  be  amenable  to  an  arrangement  whereby  Ripley  Company 
would  be  allowed  to  develop  part  of  the  site  while  six  of  the  eight  Phipps 
buildings  would  be  retained  indefinitely  for  the  present  tenants . 

Rents 

The  buildings  are  under  rent  control.   Rents  average  $50  per  apartment 
per  month.   The  last  general  rent  increase  was  in  1957,  when  the  proper- 
ty was  still  owned  by  the  Phipps  Estate .   The  current  owners  are  now  try- 
ing to  qualify  the  buildings  for  a  $10  to  $15  per  month  increase  under  the 
revised  19  70  rent  control  law. 

WHAT  HAS  BEEN  DONE 

Upon  hearing  of  the  impending  sale  to  a  developer,  the  steering  committee 
of  the  Community  Council  agreed  that  the  threat  to  Phipps  Houses  required 
immediate  attention.  It  was  the  first  practical  test  of  the  Council's  deter- 
mination to  preserve  a  residential  balance  in  Lincoln  Square.  The  plan- 
ning consultants  were  asked  to  investigate  possible  ways  to  save  the 
houses.  In  the  meantime,  the  Council  staged  a  protest  meeting  at  Amster- 
dam Playground  on  July  30,  1968  to  focus  public  attention  on  the  situation. 

Because  they  come  under  rent  control,  the  City  requires  that  the  tenants 
be  given  assistance  and  a  reasonable  period  of  time  for  relocation,  with 
modest  stipends  to  cover  the  expenses  of  moving.   These  requirements 
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hinder  the  developer's  ability  to  move  quickly  and  afford  some  time  for 
other  actions . 

The  consultants,  in  response  to  the  request  from  the  steering  committee, 
began  to  gather  facts  about  the  houses  and  to  contact  persons  who  might 
be  able  to  help.   These  facts  are  summarized  in  the  preceding  section. 
The  advice  and  suggestions  received  in  many  interviews  are  summarized 
below . 

Zoning  Or  Other  Legal  Restraints 

It  was  first  thought  that  perhaps  there  was  some  regulatory  device  such 
as  zoning  that  would  help  to  preserve  the  houses.   The  issue  of  zoning 
was  reviewed  with  Commissioners  Goldstone  and  Spatt  of  the  Planning 
Commission,  and  with  zoning  experts  from  the  Commission  staff.  These 
discussions  occurred  as  part  of  a  continuing  review  of  the  Lincoln  Center 
Special  District  Resolution  conducted  by  an  ad  hoc  committee  of  Commis- 
sion members,  staff  and  consultants. 

It  was  agreed  that  lowering  the  zoning  density  of  the  Phipps  site  was 
impractical  for  several  reasons: 

1.  The  site  is  already  zoned  R-8  in  conformance  with  the  zoning 
of  surrounding  residential  areas  including  Amsterdam  Public 
Houses,  Lincoln  Towers  to  the  north,  and  the  plans  for  the 
urban  renewal  area  in  between .   A  change  in  the  zoning  of 
the  Phipps  site  would  probably  be  construed  by  the  courts 

as  illegal  "spot"  zoning. 

2.  The  existing  development  of  the  site  already  exceeds  the  den- 
sity allowed  in  an  R-8  zone .   It  would  be  legally  difficult  to 
justify  any  further  reduction  in  the  allowable  density. 
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3.   Lowering  of  the  density  on  the  Phipps  site  would  be  inconsis- 
tent with  the  needs  of  the  Community  Council  sponsored  co- 
operative and  Amsterdam  Houses  Extension  to  be  built  across 
the  street. 

Urban  Renewal  Or  Public  Financing  Assistance 

One  of  the  earliest  concepts  for  the  preservation  of  Phipps  Houses  was 
to  extend  the  Lincoln-Amsterdam  Urban  Renewal  area.    By  including 
Phipps  in  the  urban  renewal  area  it  was  hoped  that  the  property  could  be 
acquired  in  a  condemnation  proceeding  and  resold  at  a  lower  price  for 
rehabilitation.   Discussions  of  this  concept  were  held  with  officials  in 
the  N.Y.C.  Housing  and  Development  Administration .    The  position 
taken  by  these  officials  was  generally  to  discourage  the  idea.  Their 
position  was  premised  on  two  judgments: 

1 .  that  the  time  involved  in  extending  the  area  would  be  substan- 
tially equivalent  to  creating  a  new  project;  and 

2 .  that  the  only  justification  for  including  Phipps  in  an  urban 
renewal  project  would  be  to  achieve  an  upgrading  of  the  prop- 
erty, probably  requiring  complete  rehabilitation  of  the  build- 
ings to  meet  Federal  standards  . 

The  HDA  officials  believed  that  the  small  apartments  and  absence  of  ele- 
vators in  Phipps  would  have  to  be  rectified  to  obtain  Federal  finance  as- 
sistance.  Rehabilitation  this  extensive  would  require  total  relocation  of 
tenants . 

In  an  attempt  to  determine  the  exact  problem  of  Phipps  Houses  and  pos- 
sible solutions  to  these  problems,  several  other  officials  from  HDA  were 
consulted.    After  an  inspection  of  the  buildings  to  assay  their  condition, 
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HDA  indicated  that  the  buildings  did  not  meet  Federal  or  City  standards 
and  would  require  extensive  renovations.   At  HDA's  suggestion,  the 
planning  consultants  prepared  several  schematic  plans  for  renovating 
the  buildings  in  a  way  that  might  be  acceptable  to  Federal  authorities 
without  incurring  undue  costs.    The  purpose  of  the  plans  was  to  obtain 
expert  advice  on  (1)  minimum  possible  rehabilitation,  (2)  minimum 
rehabilitation  that  might  be  acceptable  to  Federal  authorities ,  (3)  the 
work  needed  for  total  rehabilitation .   HDA  took  the  position  that  the 
minimum  rehabilitation  needed  to  satisfy  Federal  requirements  would 
involve  relocation  of  tenants  and  large  per  unit  costs. 

HDA's  Office  of  Community  Development  was  also  contacted.  After 
hearing  a  description  of  Phipps  Houses,  the  Community  Council's  ef- 
forts to  save  them  and  a  request  that  HDA  provide  technical  advice  on 
probably  financing  and  operating  costs  for  Phipps,  the  Community  Devel- 
opment Office  responded  that  it  could  not  help  unless  a  firm  proposal  was 
submitted  for  evaluation . 

The  Department  of  Buildings  was  contacted  to  determine  if  there  were 
any  outstanding  code  violations  in  the  buildings .   A  formal  request  for 
the  information  was  sent  in  a  letter  dated  August  29,  19  68.   No  response 
to  the  letter  or  subsequent  telephone  calls  was  ever  received. 

The  reaction  of  City  officials  must  be  summarized  as  discouraging.  The 
inevitable  conclusion  was  that  the  buildings  would  have  to  be  completely 
renovated  and  modernized  in  order  to  receive  any  public  assistance.  It 
was  generally  agreed  that  this  would  require  total  dislocation  of  the  ex- 
isting tenants.   It  was  suggested  that  the  buildings  could  be  renovated 
in  stages  enabling  about  half  of  the  original  tenants  to  remain  by  moving 
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from  apartment  to  apartment.   It  was  estimated  that  this  would  add  from 
25  to  50%  to  the  rehabilitation  costs. 

Private  Financing  And  Foundation  Support 

Because  of  the  obvious  difficulties  involved  in  public  financing  of  Phipps 
Houses,  it  was  decided  that  perhaps  it  would  be  more  realistic  to  look 
for  private  support.   The  following  actions  were  taken. 

Representative  of  the  Kaplan  Fund  visited  the  Houses .   They  felt  that 
Phipps  was  a  unique  community,  well  worth  saving  but  beyond  the  capa- 
bility of  the  Kaplan  Fund.   They  felt  that  the  project  should  be  more 
properly  funded  by  a  public  agency  —  perhaps  the  City  Housing  Authority 
might  acquire  the  property  for  temporary  housing  or  for  lease  to  a  tenants 
group .    Of  course ,  we  already  knew  that  the  Housing  Authority  would 
not  accept  them  because  they  were  classified  as  sub-standard. 

Presentations  were  made  to  the  Ford  Foundation,  the  Richmond  Foundation, 
Houssamen  Foundation,  the  Fund  for  Greater  New  York,  the  Urban  League, 
the  Urban  Coalition,  and  Urban  America.   Contact  has  also  been  made 
with  the  National  Housing  Foundation  and  the  Center  for  the  Development 
of  Cooperatives  (CENDEVCO) .   Representatives  of  the  National  Housing 
Foundation  offered  technical  advice  and  have  provided  some  information 
on  operating  costs  for  cooperatives.   A  representative  of  CENDEVCO  indi- 
cated that  they  were  in  the  middle  income  cooperative  business  and  that 
Phipps  Houses  did  not  generally  come  within  their  sphere  of  interest. 
The  Phipps  Foundation  said  that  they  were  not  interested  in  reacquiring 
the  Houses .  t 

The  availability  of  private  funds  was  found  to  be  no  greater  than  that  of 
public  funds . 
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CONCLUSIONS 


Investigations  to  date  have  led  us  to  conclude  that  Phipps  Houses  are 
well  worth  saving.   This  conclusion  is  based  on  the  following  analysis: 

1.  Phipps  provides  housing  for  about  600  low  income  residents 
in  an  excellent  location,  at  prices  they  can  afford  to  pay 
without  public  subsidy . 

2.  The  residents  form  a  tight-knit  community  that  is  a  unique 
asset  in  this  anonymous,  impersonal  city. 

3.  There  are  many  elderly,  long-term  residents;  some  have  lived 
in  these  buildings  since  they  were  opened.    In  a  few  cases, 
two  and  three  generations  of  the  same  family  live  in  Phipps 
Houses.   Relocation  would  destroy  the  world  that  they  are 
familiar  with,  and  some  would  probably  become  dependent  on 
public  assistance. 

4 .  While  the  buildings  are  old  and  the  apartments  do  not  meet 

modern  standards  of  convenience  and  privacy,  they  are  excep- 
tionally clean,  decent  and  solidly  built.   The  residents  have 
indicated  they  like  their  apartments  and  in  many  cases  they 
have  invested  much  energy  in  improving  them. 

5 .  The  buildings  have  little  value  in  themselves ,  but  as  model 
tenements  they  have  some  historic  significance  as  one  of  the 
early  social  experiments  in  low  income  housing. 

6.  There  are  significant  opportunities  for  low  cost  improvement 
of  community  areas  in  the  buildings  —  enclosed  courtyards 
for  outdoor  recreation  space  for  young  and  old,  unused  indoor 
space  that  could  be  used  for  recreation,  meeting  places,  and 
hobbies  . 
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7.    These  buildings  are  serving  a  useful  social  purpose  right 
now  and  can  continue  to  do  so  for  at  least  another  15  years . 

However,  the  important  thing  is  not  these  particular  buildings,  but  the 
people  living  in  them .   If  the  buildings  can  be  saved  only  by  rebuilding 
them  for  a  different  group  of  tenants,  then  they  should  probably  be  demol- 
ished and  replaced  by  new,  private  housing.   The  site  is  bounded  by 
existing  and  planned  public  housing.   In  terms  of  the  total  Lincoln 
Square  neighborhood,  it  is  not  an  especially  good  site  for  more  new 
public  housing.   The  objective  must  therefore  be  to  preserve  the  existing 
Phipps  community. 

A  Tenants'  Cooperative 

Because  the  buildings  do  not  meet  many  of  the  latest  housing  standards, 
there  is  a  natural  reluctance  on  the  part  of  any  public  agency,  institution 
or  foundation  to  be  responsible  for  their  operation  —  perhaps  this  is  the 
underlying  reason  why  the  property  was  sold  by  the  Phipps  Estate .  Yet 
in  view  of  the  City's  housing  problems,  it  could  be  a  mistake  to  allow 
this  valuable  housing  resource  to  be  destroyed  because  it  does  not  con- 
form to  a  set  of  rigid  standards .   One  way  to  deal  with  this  issue  is  to  let 
the  residents  of  Phipps  decide  for  themselves  whether  their  housing  is 
adequate  or  what  improvements  should  be  made . 

We  believe  that  the  unique  character  of  the  resident  community  offers  an 
opportunity  for  self-improvement  through  a  tenants'  cooperative.  Many 
residents  that  we  have  talked  to  suggest  this  approach.   They  realize 
that  this  could  result  in  increased  housing  costs  for  themselves  but  some 
have  expressed  both  the  ability  and  willingness  to  absorb  higher  costs. 
They  are  attracted  by  the  idea  of  being  responsible  for  building  manage- 
ment, maintenance  and  improvements . 
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step  is  to  begin  organizing  the  tenants  and  preparing  proposals.  This 
would  include  a  determination  of  the  number  and  financial  ability  of 
tenants  who  want  to  participate;  developing  and  choosing  a  feasible 
plan  for  renovating,  managing  and  financing  the  buildings;  negotiating 
an  agreement  with  the  present  owners  . 

Rehabilitation 

The  degree  of  rehabilitation  could  range  all  the  way  from  $1,000  per 
unit  for  deferred  maintenance  to  the  $12,000  per  unit  for  total  rehabili- 
tation estimated  by  HDA  staff  members.   We  believe  that  the  residents 
should  be  asked  to  decide  what  should  be  done  based  on  the  costs,  the 
amount  of  dislocation  required  and  the  inconvenience  to  them .   The  mort- 
gage financing,  of  course,  must  be  matched  to  the  type  and  degree  of 
rehabilitation.   Complete  reconstruction  should  make  the  project  eli- 
gible for  a  40  year  mortgage;  with  deferred  maintenance  only,  a  15  or 
20  year  period  would  be  more  appropriate. 

Summary 

It  is  our  opinion  that  because  of  the  problems  of  dislocation  and  the 
desire  to  maintain  low  rents ,  the  more  realistic  approach  is  toward  mini- 
mum rehabilitation  and  a  corresponding  short  period  of  mortgage  amorti- 
zation.   The  buildings  would  not  be  expected  to  meet  the  standards  for 
new  housing  but  they  would  meet  today's  need  —  housing  for  low  income 
families  in  a  time  of  housing  shortage.   In  15  years,  the  characteristics 
of  the  tenants,  the  economy  and  the  City  will  be  different.  It  might  then 
be  time  to  demolish  Phipps  and  build  "standard"  housing. 

Public  financing,  with  its  low  interest  rates,  would  be  best  if  it  could 
be  tailored  to  the  Phipps  situation  —  but  many  standards  would  probably 
have  to  be  waived.   If  the  standards  cannot  be  waived,  private  financing 
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might  be  the  only  possible  course.    If  a  long  term  lease  can  be  arranged 
with  the  present  landlord,  mortgage  financing  would  need  to  cover  only 
rehabilitation  costs  and  the  second  mortgage,  which  must  be  refinanced. 
For  discussion  purposes  several  alternative  methods  of  financing  and 
rehabilitation  have  been  assumed  and  calculated.   The  figures  are  pre- 
sented in  Table  PH-1. 

The  figures  in  the  table  compare  the  estimated  costs  and  revenues  for 
the  current  year  to  several  future  alternatives  based  on  an  assumption 
of  some  form  of  cooperative  management.   The  numbers  for  the  current 
year  have  been  adjusted  from  actual  figures  for  the  past  year.   The  ad- 
justments include  known  increases  in  taxes,  a  15%  increase  in  main- 
tenance and  operations  expenses ,  and  increased  revenues  resulting  from 
the  new  Rent  Control  Law.   It  appears  that  the  increased  revenues  will 
sharply  reduce  operating  losses.   However,  there  will  still  be  a  loss  — 
the  rent  ceilings  on  Phipps  apartments  are  too  low  to  allow  break-even 
operation .   Experience  would  indicate  that  without  further  rent  increases 
the  houses  will  soon  be  incurring  larger  losses. 

The  "future  alternatives"  are  all  based  on  current  costs  but  examine  the 
effects  of  refinancing  and  rehabilitation.    In  each  of  the  cases,  no  allow- 
ance has  been  made  for  interest  payments  on  the  current  owner's  equity. 
It  has  been  assumed  that  this  would  be  open  to  negotiation.   The  alterna- 
tive labeled  "No  Rehabilitation"  is  based  entirely  on  current  costs  except 
that  the  second  mortgage  —  which  comes  due  in  1973  —  has  been  refinan- 
ced at  current  interest  rates  and  includes  payment  on  the  principal.  The 
alternative  labeled  "Minimum  Rehabilitation"  includes  municipal  loan 
financing  for  $2,000  worth  of  improvements  per  apartment.   The  alterna- 
tive labeled  "Moderate  Rehabilitation"  assumes  that  an  average  of 
$5,000  per  apartment  would  be  spent  on  renovation  of  buildings  and  that 
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TABLE  PH-1.   ALTERNATIVES  FOR  PHIPPS  HOUSES 


EXPENSES 

Maintenance  & 
Operation 

Taxes 

1st  Mortgage 
2nd  Mortgage 

Interest  on 
Equity- 
Municipal 
Loan 


FINANCIAL  DATA 

Last  Year        Next  Year 


FUTURE  ALTERNATIVES 


$  96,500 
41,500 
33,600 
26,000 

22.000 


$110,000 
46,500 
33,600 
26,000 

22,000 


No  Rehab, 


$110,000 
46,500 
33,600 
82,300 


Min.  Rehab.  Mod.  Rehab, 
$2,000/Unit  $5,000/Unit 


$110,000 
46,500 
33,600 
82,300 


58,000 


$110,000 
46,500 


}  70< 


000 


145,000 


TOTAL  EXPENSE 


219,600 


238,100  272,400+        330,400+  371,500 


INCOME 

Rent  Roll  156,000 

Average  Apartment  47.50 

Rent  Per  Room  17.00 


226,300*       272,400  330,400  371,500 

56.20  65.70  79.60  89.90 

20.55  24.00  29.10  32.70 


PROFIT  (LOSS) 


(63,600) 


(11,800) 


*  Assumes  Full  Occupancy,  $10  and  $15  Rent  Increases, 
Less  3%  for  Vacancy,  Arrears.   Income  for  Last  Year 
Reflects  Substantial  Vacancy. 
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those  expenditures  would  allow  public  refinancing  of  both  the  first  and 
second  mortgages.   This  type  of  scheme  would  mean  considerable  incon- 
venience to  the  tenants  during  the  renovation  period. 

In  any  case,  the  need  of  the  Phipps  residents  is  clear  and  immediate;  the 
value  of  Phipps  as  a  decent,  low  income  housing  resource  cannot  be 
denied  in  the  face  of  today's  housing  shortage.   Unfortunately,  the  abil- 
ity of  our  many  housing  programs  to  meet  this  challenge  is  still  uncertain 
and  no  clear  solution  has  yet  become  apparent. 
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HOTELS  IN  LINCOLN  SQUARE 


INTRODUCTION 


Hotels  are  a  significant  element  in  the  Lincoln  Square  community  be- 
cause (1)  there  are  many  of  them,  (2)  they  typically  occupy  large  sites 
in  single  ownerships ,  (3)  they  are  in  attractive  locations  (4)  they  are 
consequently  susceptible  to  redevelopment,  and  (5)  many  of  them  ac- 
commodate elderly,  destitute,  and  physically  or  emotionally  ill  per- 
sons who  would  be  particularly  harmed  by  dislocation . 

Accordingly,  a  survey  was  made  of  all  hotels  to  secure  information 
about  their  size,  rates,  occupancy,  and  physical  and  financial  condi- 
tion.  This  is  a  summary  of  what  has  been  learned. 

PRESENT  CONDITIONS 

The  hotels  in  the  community  vary  significantly  in  occupancy,  size, 
physical  condition,  and  rates.   For  example,  there  are  many  that  ac- 
commodate transients,  but  several  that  house  residents  of  many  years . 
The  great  majority  of  the  hotels  are  old,  and  many  are  obsolete  in  in- 
ternal arrangement.    Many  are  in  bad  physical  condition,  though  there 
are  two  new  hotels  and  several  others  which  are  notable  for  their  good 
repair.   The  rates  vary  widely,  for  example,  a  hotel  on  72nd  Street, 
whose  occupants  are  poor,  charges  as  low  as  $4.00  per  day,  while  a 
block  away  on  the  same  street,  a  residential  hotel  costs  about  $25.00 
per  day.   In  the  former,  the  residents  stay  from  week  to  week;  in  the 
latter,  a  typical  resident  has  lived  there  about  15  years.   The  hotel 
size  varies  from  20  units  to  800  units;  the  average  number  of  units  per 
hotel  is  about  240 . 

For  study,  we  grouped  the  hotels  into  five  categories:  commercial; 
residential  with  occupants  of  high  income;  residential  with  occupants 
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TABLE  HT-1.   HOTELS  IN  LINCOLN  SQUARE  AREA:  1969 


Assessed 

Units  With      Valuation  Assessed 

Age  Kitchen  1967-68  Lot  Size  Valuation 

Name  (Yrs .)      Units      Facilities       (In  Millions)  (Sq.Ft.)  (Sq.Ft.) 


ALAMAC 

45 

514 

250 

$1.7 

13,200 

$  127 

ALPINE 

65* 

50 

0 

1,824 

ANSONIA 

60 

550 

2.5 

40,816 

61 

BANCROFT 

40 

140 

130 

.9 

9,000 

100 

BEACON 

40 

319 

250 

2.3 

11,376 

204 

BERKELEY 

45 

160 

160 

.6 

8,800 

69 

BRADFORD 

45 

185 

185 

1.0 

11,440 

89 

CFIALFONTE 

40 

231 

175 

1.2 

11,904 

98 

COLISEUM  HOUSE 

55 

215 

110 

.6 

6,912 

86 

COMMANDER 

40 

228 

115 

.7 

7,040 

93 

CONGRESS 

50 

80 

.3 

3, 184 

89 

EMBASSY 

30 

350 

_ 

.7 

8,640 

85 

EMPIRE 

45 

600 

1.5 

15,200 

96 

ENDICOTT  STUDIO 

60 

55 

55 

.4 

4,320 

81 

FRANCONIA 

45 

175 

.8 

9,000 

93 

HARGRAVE 

65 

200 

100 

.5 

11,000 

43 

HENRY  HUDSON 

40 

917 

0 

3.8 

27,008 

140 

HOLIDAY  INN 

5 

606 

0 

7.5 

33,328 

225 

KENT 

50 

100 

0 

.2 

1,800 

88 

KIMBERLY 

45 

340 

54 

.8 

8,404 

89 

LINCOLN  SQUARE 

MOTOR  INN 

5 

261 

0 

2.3 

18,800 

124 

MAYFLOWER 

40 

577 

525 

2.7 

20,000 

133 

NEVADA 

65 

346 

0 

.7 

12,320 

55 

OLCOTT 

40 

250 

250 

1.2 

15,900 

73 

OLIVER  CROMWELL 

40 

190 

180 

1.2 

7,200 

164 

RIVERSIDE  PLAZA 

40 

265 

1.2 

13,616 

89 

RIVERSIDE  STUDIO 

55* 

349 

250 

.3 

14,848 

19 

RUXTON 

40 

210 

1.1 

8,400 

134 

SPENCER  ARMS 

65 

350 

150* 

.7 

13,600 

54 

WALTON 

65 

127 

127 

.5 

8,800 

56 

WESTOVER 

40 

255 

255 

1.2 

9,728 

121 

WILSON 

65 

92 

0 

.2 

3,312 

49 

*  Estimate. 
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of  moderate  income;  residential  with  occupants  of  low  income;  and  mixed 
residential-transient  occupants  of  low  income.     The  study  included  34 
hotels  in  the  area  bounded  by  57th  and  74th  Streets,  Central  Park  and 
the  Hudson  River.   A  few  hotels  on  peripheral  streets  were  not  included. 
Since  completion  of  the  survey,  three  hotels  have  dropped  from  the  list 
of  those  studied:  the  Sherman  Square  has  been  demolished  to  make  way 
for  a  luxury  apartment  building;  the  Congress  and  the  Westover  have  been 
converted  to  apartment  buildings . 

Commercial  Hotels;  The  first  category  contains  the  five  hotels  that  serve 
a  transient  population  of  businessmen,  tourists  and  performers.  These 
commercial  enterprises  generally  offer  many  services  in  addition  to  their 
restaurants  and  shops  .   The  two  closest  to  Lincoln  Center  have  long  been 
established  as  high  quality  hotels  and  therefore  have  attained  some  pres- 
tige in  the  City.    This  prestige  helped  them  to  attract  the  new  business 
that  Lincoln  Center  brought  to  the  area .   Lincoln  Center  has  thus  had  a 
positive  effect  on  commercial  hotels  close  to  it,  and  has  fostered  the 
development  of  one  new  one.   By  contrast,  the  two  commercial  hotels 
toward  the  southern  boundary  of  the  Lincoln  Square  area  have  been  little 
influenced  by  Lincoln  Center;  this  area  apparently  receives  more  patron- 
age from  the  commercial  and  entertainment  activities  in  Midtown  than 
from  the  special  activities  of  Lincoln  Center. 

Residential  Hotels,  High  Income:   Middle  and  upper  income  persons  re- 
side in  these  expensive  apartment  hotels .   These  five  buildings  are  all 
clustered  on  72nd  Street  near  Central  Park  West.   As  the  Lincoln  Square 
area  has  changed  in  the  past  20  years,  these  hotels  have  become  essen- 
tially apartment  buildings  that  cater  increasingly  to  retired  residents  of 
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the  area.   Although  most  of  these  buildings  were  built  40  to  60  years 
ago,  they  have  aged  well  and  are  in  very  good  physical  condition. 

Residential  Hotels,  Moderate  Income:  This  category  includes  six  resi- 
dential hotels  that  serve  a  less  affluent  population  than  the  72nd 
Street  apartment  hotels  .   These  hotels  tend  to  be  located  in  less  pro- 
minent and  attractive  locations,  and  to  charge  lower  rates,  but  they 
have  maintained  comfortable  living  quarters  in  moderately  good  condi- 
tion.   The  residents  are  predominately  elderly  people  who  are  financi- 
ally self-reliant.   Many  of  these  hotels  are  located  inconspicuously 
to  the  west  of  Broadway. 

Residential  Hotels,  Low  Income:  This  group  consists  of  residential 
hotels  that  accommodate  very  low  income  people,  primarily  the  elderly. 
These  hotels  are  40  to  60  years  old;  many  once  provided  fine  accommo- 
dations.    Most  are  now  in  poor  and  deteriorating  physical  condition 
with  apparent  building  code  violations .   For  7  out  of  the  11  hotels  the 
1967-68  tax  assessments  value  the  building  less  than  the  land  it  stands 
on.   The  majority  of  them  are  located  directly  on  Broadway  with  their 
entrances  on  a  side  street.  While  the  location  of  the  entrances  tends 
to  shield  them  from  the  disrupting  traffic  on  Broadway,  it  will  not 
shield  them  from  the  development  of  the  area.   Some  of  these  hotels 
are  planning  to  modernize  and  convert  into  apartment  buildings. 

Residential-Transient  Hotels ,  Low  Income:   These  hotels  are  typi- 
cally in  poor  physical  condition.   Three  of  the  five  can  be  character- 
ized as  SRO  (single  room  occupancy)  hotels .   They  are  not  older  than 
many  of  the  other  hotels  but  they  have  aged  badly .   They  are  not  so 
clustered  in  location  as  the  other  groups  of  hotels .   Their  rates  are 
very  low  and  correspondingly  they  serve  some  of  the  poorest  residents 
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in  the  area.   Like  the  residential,  low  income  hotels,  they  too  have 
many  elderly  people  who  have  lived  in  the  hotels  for  20  years  or  more, 
and  who  are  very  poor. 

CHANGES  IN  ASSESSED  VALUES,  1960-61  to  1967-68 

The  apparent  susceptibility  to  redevelopment  of  hotels  in  the  Lincoln 
Square  area  —  many  of  them  deteriorating  structures  in  an  area  of 
rising  land  values,  on  large  sites,  in  good  locations,  and  with  single 
ownerships  —  led  to  an  investigation  of  the  changes  in  the  tax  assess- 
ments of  the  hotels  from  1960-61  to  19  67-68.   Comparision  of  assessed 
values  of  land  with  assessed  values  of  buildings,  and  changes  in  both 
in  recent  years  suggests  that  about  two-thirds  of  the  32  hotels  appear 
to  be  ripe  for  redevelopment. 

Comparison  of  the  changes  in  assessments  of  land  and  buildings  from 
1960-61  to  1967-68,  as  presented  in  Table  HT-2,  indicates: 

•  For  seventeen  hotels  the  assessment  on  the  building  has  shown 
a  greater  increase  than  the  assessment  on  the  land.   This  im- 
plies that  some  of  these  buildings  have  been  improved  during 
this  period. 

•  For  eight  hotels  the  land  value  has  increased  more  than  the 
building  value .   Such  relative  increases  may  indicate  buildings 
which  are  deteriorating,  and/or  sites  which  are  attractively 
located . 

•  For  two  hotels  the  land  assessment  has  increased  while  the 
building  assessment  has  actually  decreased.    This  would  seem 
to  be  a  highly  vulnerable  position. 

•  Seventeen  hotels  appear  to  be  quite  vulnerable  because  the 
building  value  of  each  is  low  relative  to  the  land  value .  These 
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hotels  could  be  displaced  at  any  time  by  other  uses.   Of  these 
17  hotels,  12  contain  significant  proportions  of  elderly  resi- 
dents totaling  about  1,000  persons. 

Comparison  of  land  value  and  building  value  based  on  1967-68  assess- 
ments indicates: 

1 .  The  ratio  of  building-to-land  value  is  about  7  to  1  for  the  two 
newest  hotels .  If  this  is  taken  to  be  a  sound  economic  ratio, 
the  following  are  significant  indicators  of  change . 

2 .  There  are  ten  hotels  for  which  the  ratio  of  building-to-land  value 
is  between  2  to  1  and  1  to  1;  this  would  imply  that  the  site  is  not 
used  to  its  full  economic  potential 

3.  There  are  seven  additional  hotels  where  the  building-to-land 
ratio  is  less  than  1  to  1. 

With  the  obsolescence  of  these  structures  and  the  continued  demand  for 
apartments  in  Upper  Manhattan,  more  hotels  in  the  Lincoln  Square  area 
will  undoubtedly  attract  the  attention  of  developers . 

TRENDS 

The  commercial  hotels  near  Lincoln  Center,  despite  their  age,  have  ex- 
perienced a  resurgence  of  business  since  the  development  of  Lincoln 
Center.   To  continue  to  attract  business  from  Lincoln  Center,  the  Empire 
and  Mayflower  may  find  it  necessary  to  consider  changes.   The  age  of 
these  hotels  will  necessitate  increasing  renovation  costs  to  remain  com- 
petitive .    The  excellent  locations  of  both  hotels  suggest  eventual  chan- 
ges.  (For  example,  the  Empire  is  assessed  at  less  than  the  value  of  its 
site.)   To  the  south,  the  Henry  Hudson  is  planning  to  make  50%  of  its 
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units  more  suitable  for  permanent  residents.   The  Holiday  Inn,  although 
only  five  years  old,  is  planning  to  remodel  completely.   All  commercial 
hotels  are  under  pressure  to  maintain  very  high  standards  to  retain 
their  clientele . 

The  high  income  residential  hotels  will  probably  experience  little  change 
except  for  their  own  continued  modernization.   Their  sound  physical  and 
financial  condition  and  distance  from  Broadway  provide  some  insulation 
from  development  pressure.   However,  some  may  convert  to  apartments 
in  order  to  raise  rents  and  reduce  services.   For  example,  the  Bancroft 
is  soon  to  become  an  apartment  building . 

The  moderate  income  residential  hotels  seem  more  vulnerable.  The 
We  stover  has  already  converted  to  an  apartment  building  and  the  Ansonia 
appears  headed  for  some  similar  change .   Plans  for  others  appear  to  be 
materializing.   Since  most  of  these  buildings  are  in  sound  condition, 
their  most  likely  fate  is  conversion  to  high  rent  apartments  . 

Probably  the  most  susceptible  to  change  are  the  low  income  residential 
hotels  .   Many  are  located  on  very  desirable  sites  within  walking  distance 
of  Lincoln  Center.   Tax  assessments  indicate  that  these  buildings  are 
in  poor  condition  but  their  land  is  increasingly  valuable.    The  Bradford, 
had  the  Gity  not  decided  to  acquire  it,  would  have  been  converted  to  an 
apartment  building.    The  Lido  is  part  of  a  land  assemblage.    The  new 
owners  of  the  Nevada  are  developing  plans  for  its  demolition  and  replace- 
ment by  a  modern  office  or  apartment  building . 

The  unkempt  residential-transient  hotels  are  also  likely  to  be  early 
targets  for  development  in  the  area .    The  Sherman  Square  has  been 
demolished  and  a  luxury  apartment  building  is  rising  on  the  site .  The 
Hargrave  at  one  point  was  the  site  for  a  proposed  municipal  parking  gar- 
age.   Clearly,  others  are  candidates  for  demolition. 
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CONCLUSION 


As  the  pressures  for  new  development  in  Lincoln  Square  continue,  more 
hotels  will  be  affected.    The  newer  commercial  hotels  may  find  that  new 
development  around  them  means  better  business .   The  old  hotels  may 
find  that  constant  investments  are  necessary  to  keep  them  attractive  and 
competitive.   Some  will  modernize  and  remain  hotels;  others  like  the  Con- 
gress, the  Woodrow  and  the  Lincoln  View  (former  Seminole)  will  convert 
to  apartments  and  attempt  to  attract  the  new  residents  who  will  be  coming 
into  the  community.   Others  like  the  Sherman  Square  will  be  replaced  by 
new  apartment  towers  or  office  buildings . 

All  the  hotels  located  on  or  near  Broadway  are  highly  vulnerable ,  parti- 
cularly the  older  ones  with  large  rooms  and  large  sites .   But  others,  in 
sounder  physical  and  economic  condition,  are  also  attractive  sites  for 
apartment  towers  and  may  well  yield  to  this  stronger  market  force. 

In  summary,  the  changes  that  have  occurred  in  the  area  seem  to  be 
strengthening  the  better  commercial  hotels  near  Lincoln  Center  and 
threatening  the  older  ones,  whether  residential  or  commercial.   The  ex- 
ceptions seem  to  be  the  high  income  residential  hotels  which  seem  to  be 
unaffected  by  the  changes  in  the  area,  probably  because  of  their  rela- 
tively remote  locations.   The  low  income  residential-transient 
hotels  are  not  only  locationally  vulnerable  but  generally  in  an  economic 
situation  that  forces  them  to  consider  conversion  or  redevelopment. 
The  implications  for  their  poor  and  elderly  residents  are  serious. 
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